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Auburn Alumni Clubs 

Look Up Your Classmates | 


ABBEVILLE—W. W. Dawkins, President; Nicholas Wood, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALBERTVILLE—J. W. Milner, President; Brasher Hoop¬ 
er, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALEXANDER CITY—Dr. A. L. Harlan, President; E. J. 
Duncan, Vice-President; Harry Herzfeld, Secretary-Treasurer. 
ANDALUSIA—J. L. Murphy, President. 

ANNISTON—Henry H. Booth, President; O. K. Seyforth, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ATHENS—J. T. Belue, President; James W. Chambers, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

AUBURN—Herbert Martin, President; B. L. Shi, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

BAY MINETTE—S. H. Gibbons, President; G. Mack 
Humphries, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BIRMINGHAM—W. E. Henley, President; Dr. Frank Lup- 
ton, C. R. Kuchins, Carl A. Wilmore, Seymour Hall, Vice- 
Presidents; P. M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BLOUNTSVILLE—J. B. Pennington, President; Miss Alma 
Bentley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BREWTON—E. R. Chambliss, President; Fox Howe, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

CAMDEN—W. A. Cammack, President; E. H. Pritchett, 
Vice-President; Robert Lambert, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CARROLLTON—C. S. Sterling, President; L. J. Howell, 
Vice-President; F. A. Rew, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CENTER—Dr. M. M. Williams, President; Mrs. G. A. 
Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CENTERVILLE—E. M. Harkins, President; T. P. Lee, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLANTON—G. C. Walker, President; T. H. Neighbors, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLAYTON—H. M. Fenn, President; Mrs. V. C. Lingo, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

CULLMAN—H. M. Killingsworth, President; J. A. Beaty, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

DECATUR—Julian Harris, President; O. S. Hagerman, 
Secretary- T r easurer. 

DEMOPOLIS—F. B. Rutledge, President; E. E. Hale, Sec¬ 
retary; Jack Cunningham, Treasurer. 

DOTHAN—John Henry Witherington, President; Kirk 
Adams, Ozark, Vice-President; Pat Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ENTERPRISE—W. M. Ray, President; Leon Martin, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

EUFAULA—Humphi*ey Foy, President; Alex Schaub, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

EUTAW—J. D. Steele, President; H. C. Appleton, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

EVERGREEN—G. O. Dickey, President; C. A. Jones, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

FAYETTE—B. L. Balch, President; J. C. Ford, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

FORT PAYNE—J. C Kellett, President; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GADSDEN—William F. By:d, President; J. R. Davis, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

GENEVA—J. L. Carter, President; H. B. Helms, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

GREENSBORO—R. K. Greene, President; Dr. J. H. Beqk- 
ham, Vice-President; J. L. Lawson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GROVE HILL—S. T. Barnes, President; E. L. Tucker, Vice- 
President; C. L. Hollingsworth, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GUNTERSVILLE—R. M. Fricke, President; Eric Alsobrogk, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HARTSELLE—L. C. Patillo, President; J. C. Slone, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

HALEYVILLE—Chas. H. Snuggs, President; W. P. Whit¬ 
lock, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAMILTON—W. R. Turnipseed, President; C. B. Miller, 
Vice-President; E. W. Branyon, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAYNEVILLE—Walter E. Harrell, President; R. S. Parker, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HEFLIN—J. A. Morgan, President; Mrs. J. L. Atkins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HUNTSVILLE—Douglas Taylor, President; Walter L. 
Humphrey, Josh O. Kelley, Jr., Vice-Presidents; Walter J. 
Price, Secretary-Treasurer. 

JASPER—William M. Lacey, President; John Hutto, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

LaFAYETTE—G. R. Bowling, President; George Jenkins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LIVINGSTON—R. L. Adams, President; Miss Gladys Cope¬ 
land, Secretary-Treasurer. 

LUVERNE—Cline Bentley, President; Miss Ida Brunson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. ! 

MARION—J. P. Robinson, President; O. C. Helms, Secre¬ 
tary-! reasurer. 

MOBILE—Dr. J. O. Rush, President; Horace Turner, Vice- 
President; J. O. C. Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONROEVILLE (Monroe County Assoc.—Judge Francis 
W. Hare, President; George Yarbrough, Vice-President; J. 

B. Barnett, Treasurer; Miss Millicent E. Best, Secretary. 

MONTEVALLO—A. A. Lauderdale, President; Mrs. G. B. 
Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. | 

MONTGOMERY—W. B. Paterson, President; R. A. Crump, 
Secretary-Treasurer. ■< 

MOULTON—J. E. Carter, President; Jno. Comer, Secre¬ 
tary-! reasurer. ■’! 

OPELIKA—Dr. G. W. Blackshear, President; E. M. Jones, 
Vice-President; Wm. J. Samford, Secretary; Charles Ingram, 
Treasurer. 

ONEONTA—R. B. Donehoo, President; W. W. Wilson, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. ! 

OZARK—G. W. Ray, President; H. M. Simmons, Secretary- | 
Treasurer. i 

PELL CITY—R. M. Reeves, President; Dr. T. E. Martin, j 
Secretary-Treasurer. ii 

PIEDMONT—Guy Webb, President; Mrs. Clyde Brittain, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

PRATTVILLE—M. A. McWilliams, President; Rush Hous¬ 
ton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ROANOKE—H. M. Brittian, President; G. B. Phillips, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

ROCKFORD—Rowe Johnson, President; Steve Gilliland, 
Vice-President; Miss Annamerle Arant, Secretary-Treastirer. 

RUSSELLVILLE—Chas. R. Wilson, President; Miss Clara j 
Nale, Secretary-Treasurer. 

SCOTTSBORO—Judge A. H. Moody, President; R. C. 3 
Maples, Secretary-Treasurer. { 

SELMA—Maurice Bloch, President; L. E. Byrum, Secrej- 
tary-Treasurer. 

SHEFFIELD—Dr. Louis Howie, President; John W. Yar- j 
brough, Vice-President; Ernest “Square” Deal, Secretary- 
Treasurer. i 

SYLACAUGA—John Paul Creel, President; R. P. Greer, 
Secretary; Bloise Hill, Treasurer. 

TALLADEGA—Hugh McElderry, President; Henry H. j 

Thornton, Secretary-Treasurer. i 

TALLASSEE—R. B. Carr, President; J. F. Holloway, Secre- | 

tary-Treasurer. | 

TROY—Dr. M. D. Pace, President; Dr. J. E. Threadgill, | 

Vice-President; Byron McBride, Secretary-Treasurer. 

TUSCALOOSA—R. C. Lett, President; Beverly R. Holstun, I 

Secretary-Treasurer. ! 

TUSKEGEE—J. M. Edwards, President; R. T. Alverson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. j 

UNION SPRINGS—Dr. J. S. Cook, President; J. A. Mc¬ 
Leod, Secretary-Treasurer. 

VERNON—R. O. Shaver, President; S. J. Gibbs, Secretary- 
Treasurer. I 

WAVERLY, CAMP HILL, DADEVILLE—J. C. Jester, Jr., 
Daviston, President; Miss Meta Grace, Dadeville, Secretary- 
Treasurer. I 

WETUMPKA—Forest Little, President; J. W. Moore, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

ATLANTA, GA.—E. F. Pearce, President; Joe Burton, |;i 

Vice-President; H. H. Heinie, Secretary-Treasurer. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Charles Dudley, President; John P. 
lllges, Josiah Flournoy, George B. Phillips, Hugh Bickerstaff, 
Henry B. Clayton, Vice-Presidents; Walter Meadows, Secre- •i| 

tary-Treasurer. “ii 

WEST POINT, GA.—Mrs. W. E. Benns, President; Loyis !i| 

P. Heyman, Vice-President; Gerald Salter, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. *|i 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Champ Andrews, President. J 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—T. G. Bush, Jr., President; J. 

G. Gaunt, Secretary-Treasurer. ii 

NEW YORK—Harry Y. Hall, President; Dr. J. Steiner, |il 

Vice-President. 

WASHINGTON—W. M. Williams, President. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—L. A. Nall, President; J. S. Webb, !i 

Secretary-Treasurer. •" 


LINEVILLE—E. W. Robinson, President; W. G. Johnston, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


HONOLULU—Judge James J. Banks, President; Ernest 
Thomas, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Joseph A. Williams, Successful Alumnus, 
Dies in Cleveland, November 2 

INSECT BITE RECEIVED IN BRAZIL BRINGS TO A CLOSE MR. WILLIAMS^ EMINENT CAREER AS 
INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. IGNITION SYSTEM 
OF OLD MODEL T FORDS WAS PRODUCT OF HIS GENIUS 



tern used in the old Model T Fords 
was one of Mr. Williams outstanding 
achievements. 

After leaving the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, his father, a south¬ 
ern plantation owner, gave him $1,000 
and told him he was “on his own.^’ 


Leaves Large Estate 


Of the large estate left by 
Mr. Williams it is understood 
that a million dollars went 


Goes to Henry Ford 

He had been working on 
an ignition system when 
Henry Ford came out with 
his automobile. Everything 
on the old Ford seemed per¬ 
fect except the ignition. Mr. 
Williams heard of the diffi¬ 
culty, went to Detroit and 
convinced Ford that the K-W 
ignition would solve the 
problem. It did, and the 
“K-W” went on every one 
of the old model T Fords. 

The first sets were manu¬ 
factured in Cleveland but 
the one factory couldn't sup¬ 
ply the demand and others 
were organized. 

Mr. William's favorite re¬ 
creation was yachting and 
cn the Oswicki he took his 
friends on inland water 
crusises as far as Florida. 

He was a member of the 


O LDER Auburn alumni and 
other Alabama friends will 
learn with regret of the 
death of Joseph A. Williams, multi¬ 
millionaire Auburn alumnus and in¬ 
ventor, 61, who died in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 2. An insect bite 
received almost a year ago in Brazil, 
resulted in a condition phy¬ 
sicians did not diagnose until 
shortly before his death. In¬ 
fection then had progressed 
to a point where it was im¬ 
possible to save his life. 

Coming to Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute from Jef¬ 
ferson County, Mr. Williams 
began his college work in 
1887-88. Among his class¬ 
mates were Dr. Frank A. 

Lupton, of Birmingham, 

Lee Ashcraft, of Atlanta, 

Ga., Dr. W. H. Oates and 
Horace Turner, of Mobile, 

W. A. Marshall, of Rome, 

Ga., and John Allen Jones 
and R. C. Smith, of Opelika. 

Auburn alumni remember 
the generous gift of Mr. 

Williams during the Greater 
Auburn Campaign several 
years ago while attending a 
meeting of alumni in Bir¬ 
mingham. 


years he started his own business. 

The K. W. Ignition Co., of which 
he was president, was organized by 
him about twenty years ago on the 
Charles W. Bingham property at E. 
30th Street and Chester Avenue N. 
E., Cleveland, the first factory to 
move into that district. 

Mr. Williams bought one 
of the first Cadillac one-cy¬ 
linder automobiles, and his 
interest in autos dated from 
the purchase. 


to his sister in Birmingham, 

Mrs. Susie Garrard. According to 
press dispatches a similar amount 
was left to another sister in Macon, 
Ga., Mrs. Mamie McManus, Sr., and 
Mrs. Lottie Combes Williams, his 
widow receives $2,345,000. A broth¬ 
er, Andrew Williams, of Columbus, 
Ga., is also a beneficiary. The es¬ 
tate consisted of stocks, bonds, cash, 
and real estate in Birmingham and 
Cleveland. 

The invention of the ignition sys- 


JOSEPH A. WILLIAMS 

Worked as Lineman 

H IS first job was that of telegraph 
lineman and it was in that ca¬ 
pacity he became interested in tele¬ 
phone appliances, inventing a num¬ 
ber of instruments widely used by 
the small independent companies. 

Later he went to work in the 
Charles F. Bush laboratories where 
his skill and technical knowledge was 
soon recognized. After a few 


Cleveland Yachting Club, the 
Mid-Day, Cleveland Athletic, 
Willowick Country, and Westwood 
Golf Clubs. 

The funeral was conducted by the 
Rev. Jacob H. Goldner, pastor of the 
Euclid Avenue Christian Church of 
Cleveland, Tuesday November 5, at 
the residence, 11415 Harbor View 
Drive, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
services were impressive and burial 
was in Lake View Cemetery. 
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Matthew Scott Sloan '01 Awarded Honorary Degree 

Doctor of Engineering 

PRESIDENT KNAPP PRESENTS HONORARY DEGREE FROM ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
TO ONE OF AUBURN’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SONS ON NOVEMBER 23 



“IT IS MY HIGH PRIVILEGE—” 

Dr. Bract^ord Knapp, president Alabama Polytechnic Institute, presenting the honorary degree 
of doctor of engineering to Matthew Scott Sloan. 


A S a climax to one of the most 
spectacular careers in the an¬ 
nals of public utilities, and 
28 years after graduating in electri¬ 
cal and mechanical engineering, Mat¬ 
thew Scott Sloan ’01 returned to his 
alma mater, Nov. 23, by special in¬ 
vitation of Dr. Bradford Knapp to 
receive the honorary degree of doc¬ 
tor of engineering. Mr. Sloan came 
to Auburn direct from Lock 12 dam 
of the Alabama Power Company on 
Coosa River in Chilton County where 
he was the principal speaker at the 
dedication of this dam to the honor 
of Capt. William Patrick Lay of 
Gadsden. 

During his brief stay in Auburn, 
Mr. Sloan was very busy. While 
here he was most popular as a stud¬ 
ent and athlete, and since he has won 
the admiration of Auburn men and all 
Alabamians. He was the guest of 
honor at a dinner party given by 
President and Mrs. Knapp in their 
home, after which faculty, members 
of the board of trustees, students, 
townspeople, and visitors assembled 
at eight o’clock in historic Langdon 
Hall where he received his first de¬ 
gree 28 years ago. Here President 
Knapp conferred upon him the degree 
of D. Eng.—^the first degree of this 
kind to be awarded by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. It was recom¬ 


mended by Dr. Knapp to the board of 
trustees and received their unani¬ 
mous and enthusiastic approval. Fol¬ 
lowing this ceremony, Mr. Sloan was 
the guest of Dr. and Mrs. George 
Petrie in their home. 

Few men have a career as colorful 
and as successful as that of Matt 
Sloan, who graduated at Auburn in 
1901. He received the M. S. degree 
in 1902. In 1911 he was awarded 
the professional degree of electrical 
engineer. 

Football Star 

As a student Matt played varsity 
football in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
He was on varsity baseball in 1898, 
1899, 1900, and 1901. He was cap¬ 
tain the two last years of his college 
career. The last year the Auburn 
Tigers were southern champions. 

Leaving college, Mr. Sloan’s first 
job was manager of the municipal¬ 
ly operated electric light plant at Do¬ 
than. He was manager, wireman, bill 
collector, overseer of the water sup¬ 
ply, general contact man, and every¬ 
thing else necessary to make a suc¬ 
cess of the job. 

From Dothan he went to Memphis 
Street Railway Company and from 
there to Schenectady, N. Y., where 
he entered as an apprentice in the 
plant of the General Electric Com¬ 


pany. He was in the steam turbine 
department the year this company 
developed the first big turbine of 
2,000 kilowatts. He advanced with 
this company until he resigned in 
1906 to become chief engineer for 
the Birmingham Railway Light and 
Power Company. Two years later he 
was made general superintendent in 
charge of operation and from 1912 
to 1915 was assistant to the president. 

Goes to New Orleans 

He left Birmingham in 1914 to 
become operating manager of the 
New Orleans Light and Power 
Company. Two years later he be¬ 
came vice-president and general man¬ 
ager and held this position until he 
resigned in 1917 to become operating 
manager of the New York Edison 
Company. 

On August 1, 1919, he became 
president of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. Nine years later a con¬ 
solidation resulted in his also becom¬ 
ing president of the New York Edi¬ 
son Company. 

Mr. Sloan is now president of five 
companies which comprise the larg¬ 
est electric and power system in the 
world. They are the New York Edi¬ 
son Company, Brooklyn Edison Com¬ 
pany, Inc., United Electric Light and 
Power Company, New York and 
Queens Electric Light and Power 
Company, and the Yonkers Electric 
Light and Power Company. 

He was born in Mobile, September 
5, 1881, and was only 19 when he 
graduated at Auburn. In 1911 he 
was married to Miss Lottie E. Lane, 
daughter of Gen. James H. Lane, 
for many years professor of civil en¬ 
gineering at Auburn. He was a dis¬ 
tinguished Confederate general. 

DR. KNAPHS ADDRESS 
E are assembled here on a very 
interesting occasion to do 
honor to a great graduate of this in¬ 
stitution. Honorary degrees have 
been conferred by practically all col¬ 
leges in America and this policy has 
become the accepted one in most in¬ 
stitutions. The Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute has been exceedingly 
slow in taking up this policy, fearing, 
without doubt, that it would be mis¬ 
understood. Ours is largely a tech- 
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nical school organized as it is for the 
purpose of training men in the higher 
branches of agriculture, engineering, 
and other sciences as well as giving 
each of these an opportunity for cul¬ 
tural improvement and personal de¬ 
velopment. Auburn has not hereto¬ 
fore paid any great amount of atten¬ 
tion to the honoring of those of its 
sons and daughters who have gone 
forth into the world and reflected 
great credit upon the institution as 
well as upon themselves. 

Mark of High Approval 

^‘Honorary degrees have been con¬ 
ferred at some institutions as a sort 
of personal reward and often upon 
persons who have had no connection 
with the institution at all. At other 
institutions they are conferred upon 
public men as a mark of distinction 
because of the high quality of ser¬ 
vice performed by these men for the 
commonwealth. In the highest sense 
an honorary degree which is confer¬ 
red upon a former graduate or one 
who has performed a distinct service 
to the institution because of the at¬ 
tainment he has reached in his chosen 
profession and as a mark of high ap¬ 
proval of his Alma Mater is the high¬ 
est ideal of an honorary degree. It 
is in this spirit and with this thought 
we come to these exercises tonight. 

“The Board of Trustees of this in¬ 
stitution at its meeting last June au¬ 
thorized the conferring of honorary 
degrees under such regulations and 
under such circumstances as the 
faculty and the board might ap¬ 
prove. This is the first degree to be 
conferred under such authority. Al¬ 
though the entire regulations have 
not been worked out, such limitations 
are going to be placed upon this high 
privilege as to confine these degrees 
very largely to men and women of the 
very highest worth who have in some 
way reflected in their own lives honor 
upon their Alma Mater. If we should 
go outside of the range of our own 
graduates and others connected with 
the institution, our thought would be 
to confine them strictly to the men of 
the very highest worth in the State of 
Alabama. These regulations have 
not been entirely worked out. The 
degree of doctor of agriculture and 
doctor of engineering have been con¬ 
ferred by the most distinguished col¬ 
leges in this country. They are not 
held by men in all professions and 
wslks of life but are confined strict¬ 
ly to those in engineering professions 
in the one case and those in agricul¬ 
tural professions in the other. They 
are degrees that are held by but few 
men. They are considered a great 
honor. Both of them are strictly 
honorary degrees and are not con¬ 


ferred for any work actually under¬ 
taken within the collegiate institu¬ 
tion. 

Life Story Recalled 

“It is with a great deal of pride 
and satisfaction that we come to this 
special occasion for the purpose of 
conferring upon Matthew Scott Sloan 
the degree of doctor of engineering. 
Born in Mobile, Ala., in 1881, he 
came to Auburn and entered the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute in the fall 
of 1897. In 1901 he was graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of science 
in both the electrical and mechanical 
engineering courses. His two chief 
teachers. Professor Dunstan in elec¬ 
trical engineering and Dean Wilmore 
in mechanical engineering, are still 
on the faculty. In 1902 he remained 
with the college as a graduate assist¬ 
ant in electrical engineering and took 
the degree of master of science— 
hence we may refer to him as a mem¬ 
ber of our faculty at one time. 
Under the rules of this institution 
and other similar ones a professional 
degree is conferred after some years 
of the practice of the engineering 
profession and Mr. Sloan took the 
degree of electrical engineering in 
1911 under these provisions. From 
1902 to 1906 he was with the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company at Schenec¬ 
tady. In 1908 to 1914 he was chief 
engineer and assistant to the presi¬ 
dent of the Birmingham Railway 
Light and Power Company. His effi¬ 
cient services there made him vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New Orleans Railway and Light 
Company from 1914 to 1917. In 
1917 he went with the Edison Com¬ 
panies of New York and became suc¬ 
cessively president of the Brooklyn 


Edison Company and then the New 
York Edison Company and later on of 
the combined Electric Light and 
Power Company of that great or¬ 
ganization. His capacity for ad¬ 
ministration and his rare talents for 
organization of great engineering en¬ 
terprises have made him a director 
in numerous corporations, a director 
in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the Nat¬ 
ional Electric Light Association. His 
ideals for public service include effi¬ 
ciency in business management, sym¬ 
pathetic and understanding treatment 
of employees, courtesy toward all 
patrons, service to the public at the 
cheapest possible rates, prompt ap¬ 
plication in the public service of all 
scientific inventions which should be 
made available to them, absolute 
truthfulness and honesty in public 
and personal relations. 

From Frosh to President 

“It is a far cry from the slender 
freshman in his gray uniform at Au¬ 
burn in the late nineties to the dis¬ 
tinguished president of the largest 
consolidated electric service organiza¬ 
tion in this country or in the world. 
I am sure that I am speaking the 
solemn truth that these steps from 
one to the other are steps taken 
through earnest application, tremend¬ 
ous capacity for hard work and the 
indomitable courage to move forward 
and to work well. 

“In honoring Matthew Scott Sloan, 
this institution desires to set its 
stamp of approval upon the true 
value of what it is attempting to do. 

The measure of this institution’s 
true worth is in men like Matthew 
Scott Sloan and not in a few paltry 
(Continued on page 19) 



TAUGHT HIM HIS ENGINEERING 

Dean J. J. Wilmore (right) and Arthur St. C. Dunstan (left), under whom Mr. Sloan grad 
uated in mechanical and electrical engineering, pose with Matt after Dr. Knapp (right cen 

ter) makes the award. 
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Auburn Engineering Research Station Conducting 
Twelve Major Projects of Investigation 

Under ^Direction of HDean Gilmore, ©Ico ^ulftime and Eight Tart^time Investigators are Conducting Engineering 

‘T^esearch on "T^roblems Important to Southern Industry 


A COMPREHENSIVE program 
of research work designed to 
be of maximum service to the 
people of Alabama—and of the 
South—has been started by the En¬ 
gineering Research Station of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Upon 
recommendation of Pres. Bradford 
Knapp the program was approved by 
the Board of Trustees in February, 
1929. Since that time 12 research 
projects have been started, according 
to Dean John J. Wilmore of the 
school of engineering who is acting 
director of the station. 

A liberal appropriation was made 
by President Knapp. At present 
two full-time and eight part-time 
workers are employed in research. 
The work is being done in connec¬ 
tion with teaching and other lines of 
engineering work at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. President 
Knapp is a strong advocate and sup¬ 
porter of all lines of research work 
pertaining to the welfare and ad¬ 
vancement of Alabama. Provision 
was made by him for four research 
fellowships with a view to training 
students for research and directing 
their attention to its opportunities. 

Twelve Projects 

Project number one on the re¬ 
search list of the new engineering 
experiment station is a study of the 
corrosion of metals due to electroly¬ 
tic action induced by moving water. 
This is being done by Profs. C. R. 
Hixon and O. G. Quenelle. The pur¬ 
pose is to investigate the relation of 
electrolytic currents to the corrosion 
of metals. This study is of much con¬ 
cern to the hydro-electric industry of 
Alabama. 

Prof. Arthur St. C. Dunstan, head 
of the department of electrical engin¬ 
eering, is investigating the pitting ef¬ 
fect of moving water on metals. He 
is endeavoring to find a fundamental 
basis or theory to explain some of 
the peculiar pitting effects which 
have been observed. 

Stresses in a reinforced concrete 
building are being investigated by 
Prof. John A. C. Callan and Prof. C. 
M. Suffish of the department of 
civil engineering. They are check¬ 
ing the relation between the calcu¬ 
lated stresses and the actual stresses 
and deflections in the Ross Chemical 



DEAN J. J. WILMORE 
Acting Director of the Engineering Research 
Station 

Laboratory while it is under construc¬ 
tion. 

I N cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards, the 
Federal Phosphate Company of An¬ 
niston, and the University of Ala¬ 
bama, the possible manufacture of 
xylose, a form of sugar, from cotton 
seed hulls, peanut hulls, and other 
waste products is being studied at 
Anniston. The aim is to point the way 
to the economic and profitable pro- 


MAKES STARTLING 
DISCOVERY 

A new method of chemical 
analysis sensitive enough to 
detect the presence of one part 
of a compound in ten billion 
parts of water, discovered by 
Dr. Fred Allison, head profes¬ 
sor of physics at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
was explained by him Saturday, 
November 30, to members of 
the American Physical Society 
in session November 29-30 at 
the University of Chicago. 

Details of the research and 
an explanation of the process 
will be given in a later issue of 
the Alumnus when a complete 
report has been published by 
Dr. Allison. 


duction of one or more products from 
these low grade materials. Max 
Bradshaw and Fred Acree are em¬ 
ployed by the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and are devoting their en¬ 
tire time to this work at Anniston. 
Considerable progress has been made. 

Dr. C. A. Basore, Auburn chemist, 
is making a study of the utilization 
of the residue after the extraction of 
xylose from cotton seed hulls, the 
purpose being to convert waste ma¬ 
terials into useful products. Substan¬ 
tial progress has been made in this 
work. 

In connection with this Dr. Basore 
is studying the possible utilization of 
residue for feed and for fertilizer. 
The value of the residue depends not 
alone upon analysis but digestability 
as a food and value as a fertilizer. 

Dr. Basore is also making a study 
with a view to reducing the cost of 
the manufacture of xylose. He is en¬ 
deavoring to find uses for by-prod¬ 
ucts as a means of lowering costs. 

A study of the economic factors of 
the manufacture of xylose from agri¬ 
cultural waste is being made by 
Prof. J. E. Conn of the department 
of economics. This study includes a 
survey of costs of manufacture, cost 
of raw materials and other economic 
factors concerned. 

Along with other research studies 
Dr. Basore is studying possible and 
probable utilization of agricultural 
wastes for fuel and other chemical 
purposes. Briquetting, pulverizing, 
converting, and other chemical and 
mechanical processes are being tried. 
In conjunction with this Dr. Basore 
is studying probable utilization of 
xylose. He is endeavoring to discover 
commercial uses for the product and 
to develop methods of manufacture 
of their derivatives. 

The dietary effect of xylose as a 
food is being given some study by 
Dr. Salmon of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry in his studies of 
nutrition. In cooperation with the 
Industrial arts department of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute a study is 
being made by Dr. Basore of the com¬ 
position and use of certain plastic 
materials and the best methods of 
working them. 

Prof. C. A. Baughman and H. H. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Opening of New c^Auburn (Construction Era 
Recalls Tioneer e^ain EJfall 

By T. R. GRAY, ’30 
Student in Journalism, A. P. I. 


T he construction of a new Ad¬ 
ministration building at Au¬ 
burn will mark, as the Old 
College Building, did in 1859, the be¬ 
ginning of another era in the illustri¬ 
ous history of Auburn. 

A mere handful of Methodists 
established the East Alabama Male 
College in 1856, without the support 
of the Methodist Conference, which 
favored a college that was establish¬ 
ed at Greensboro. This college. 
Southern (now Birmingham-South¬ 
ern), was the official school for men 
in the Methodist church. Undaunted, 
the citizens of Auburn and other sup¬ 
porters erected the College building, 
which was three stories, brick, mod- 
ernly equipped on the site of Samford 
hall. At this time the college build¬ 
ing was recognized as one of the 
finest college structures in the South. 
Upon completion of the hall a steady 
increase was noted in the school en¬ 
rollment. 

In describing this period Dr. H. M. 
Hamill says: '‘From the beginning the 
college prospered. Young men came 
pouring in from most of the southern 
states. There were no dormitories 
or college buildings except the main 
structure. Students boarded in the 
town and Auburn swarmed with them. 
The Female College was flourishing 
and occupied the corner fronting the 
present Methodist church. Much 
social life was generated by the two 
schools, and I doubt if anywhere in 
the South there was a community so 


saturated with college spirit. 'Com¬ 
mencement Week' the little city was 
in its glory, and the streets and hos¬ 
pitable homes were thronged with vis- 
tors. At dawn each day the college 
bell in the tower was rung by the 
janitor, and again at sunrise, and 
from hundreds of homes issued a dis¬ 
gusted host of compulsory-religious 
students who had to answer to their 
names at sunrise chapel." 

Old Bell Silent 

Just as the college was firmly es¬ 
tablished and well on its way to pros¬ 
perity, the Civil War broke out. Dr. 
Hamill writes: "War and battle and 
numerous deaths, and the call of the 
South closed its doors. We tried to 
pull it through the four terrible years, 
but in 1863, I think it was, the boys 
had all gone to the front except the 
'kids', and the old bell ceased to 
ring." 

In the face of the various difficul¬ 
ties of the Reconstruction Days, the 
college re-opened in 1866, and the 
following year there were 110 stu¬ 
dents enrolled. Hampered by every 
force, the college emerged from the 
period of Reconstruction on a firm 
footing. The college curriculum, pre¬ 
sented in the catalogue of 1867-68, 
included: Cicero's Orations, Livy; 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Latin and 
Greek Grammars, etymology, ancient 
geography; algebra, mythology, and 
various courses in history and philo¬ 
sophy. The Wirt and Websterian 


literary societies were in existence at 
this early date, making them over 60 
years old at present. School was in 
session 10 months of the year, begin¬ 
ning in September and closing in 
July. 

Imagine the Auburn student of to¬ 
day adhering to these rules: "Stu¬ 
dents are required to be in their 
rooms after 7 o'clock on nights of 
study; and not to be out of them 
after 9 o'clock on any night. No 
students shall go outside the corpo¬ 
rate limits of Auburn, without the 
permission of some member of the 
faculty. . . Every student is required 
to attend Divine service twice on the 
Sabbath and daily morning and even¬ 
ing prayers, in the college chapel." 

Low Cost of Learning 

Many alumni would re-enter school 
for life if they could go as cheaply 
as students did in that day. Tuition 
for the year was $75, contingent fee 
$5, and board and room $20. Con¬ 
tingent fees at least remained con¬ 
stant for 62 years. 

The present college of agriculture 
and mechanics was definitely estab¬ 
lished February 26, 1872. Acting 

under the Morrison Act of 1862, the 
State of Alabama came to an agree¬ 
ment with the Methodist conference, 
whereby the East Alabama college 
was to submerge into a school known 
as the Alabama A. and M. college. 
Later, due to the establishment of 
other technical courses, it was voted 
to change the name to Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. 

"Fire! Fire!" 

One short hour before dawn June 
24, 1887, the town was awakened by 
the shouts of "FIRE! FIRE!" The 
main building was in flames. The 
anxious citizens were forced to stand 
by and see the treasured building of 
the young college go up in smoke. 
The origin of the fire has never been 
ascertained, but it was supposed to 
have started from the chemistry 
laboratory, located in the basement 
of the structure. This fire, many 
thought, would be the end of the 
school. It proved, however, to be a 
blessing in disguise, for the following 
year the state appropriated $50,000 
for new buildings. This enabled the 
construction of the present Main 
building and the Chemistry building. 
With history from this time, most 
alumni are familiar: how Langdon 
hall was divided into four compart¬ 
ments which housed Dr. Petrie, Dr. 
Cary and the other professors of the 
time, and the gradual growth from a 
small A. and M. college to one of the 
best technical schools in the country. 


I A. L 


EDIT 


ALUMNI OBJECTIVES 

To promote good fellowship and common in¬ 
terest in the welfare of all Auburn men. 

To locate and enlist the cooperation of all form¬ 
er students. 

To organize clubs everywhere sufficient num¬ 
bers of men are located. 

To secure the financial support of the organiza¬ 
tion. 

To make the Alumni magazine an interesting 
and usefid publication disseminating information 
about the association, the alumni, and the college. 

To keep full and accurate alumni records as 
to locations, occupations, and achievements of 
Auburn men. 

To answer promptly all letters received from 
the alumni giving every possible service and in¬ 
format on desired. 

To enlist efficiently organized support of the 
administraton in encouraging worthy and am¬ 
bitious young men from high schools each year 
to attend college. 

To coopey'ate with and encourage in every way 
possible a hard-working, far-seeing President 
and an able corps of skilled and efficient profes¬ 
sors. 

(Auburn and the fundamentals 

A nother football season 
is at an end. If winning 
Advertiser, Dec. 9 games is the Only measure, it 
has been a disastrous year for 
Auburn because only two minor games were 
won. It was like others of recent years for 
Auburn but entirely unlike those of former 
years when the gridiron glory of Auburn eclips¬ 
ed all others. On a long-time average the 
Tigers of the Plains still occupy a place among 
the high and mighty. 

''But football does not determine the great¬ 
ness or measure the usefulness of an education¬ 
al institution. It is secondary in everything ex¬ 
cept interest and entertainment. The various 
lines of fundamental service are paramount; 
they are why educational institutions exist. 

"Auburn is demonstrating this, for Auburn is 
extending her service into every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the State. Auburn is carrying the torch 
and leading the way to better economic condi¬ 
tions in industry, agriculture, and education in 
Alabama. Her influence extends far into other 
states. 

"For example, the college of engineering at 
Auburn is the recognized leader in the South 
in the training of young men for engineering 
positions of leadership. Evidence of this is the 
fact that Auburn-trained men are found not 
alone in Alabama industry but throughout the 
Nation. Conspicuous among them is Matt 
Sloan, who was trained at Auburn and who has 
climbed to the top in the great field of public 
utilities. (Continued on page 9) 


T his year members of 
the Freshman class 
Man,” Thinks Prexy havc not Undergone the 

usual embarrassment of 
an initiatory hair cut. President Knapp made 
no demands regarding this long established 
custom but he merely expressed his quite logi¬ 
cal belief that such a practice was not a credit 
to the institution. The students saw his point 
of view. 

Another evidence of Dr. Knapp’s interest in 
the appearance of the Auburn student body is 
the fact that he with the cooperation of Major 
Kennedy has made possible the return of the 
cadet gray uniform for the R. O. T. C. unit. 
The cadets now present a much more attrac¬ 
tive appearance. Alumni who witnessed the 
reviews will agree that the effect is pleasing. 

President Knapp has expressed himself as 
wishing certain swear words did not occur in 
some of the Auburn yells. It is his opinion that 
such expressions as "Give ’em hell Auburn” 
and ". . . . whole damn team,” etc., are not 
becoming and give the wrong impression of the 
college. 

Though the practice is an innocent one, and 
has inadvertently become a part of the Auburn 
yells, undoubtedly the cheering would be bet¬ 
ter with these w^ords omitted. 

T hat due recognition may 
be given those who are 
Your 1929-30 Dues? cooperating in the support 
of the General Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, we are publishing on the inside back 
cover the full list of those who have paid their 
dues since July 1, 1929. If through error the 
name of anyone is omitted, please report it im¬ 
mediately to the office and correction will be 
made. 

In the past it has been the custom with a 
great many alumni to remit their dues in the 
spring, even as late as Alumni Day at Com¬ 
mencement. To be sure, we are glad of the help 
at that time, but it would greatly relieve the 
tension if the dues could be mailed to the of¬ 
fice earlier. 

:ic 

T he Secretary plans to visit 
every club if possible be- 
Alumni Clubs fore Commencement in May 

and to organize other clubs 
wherever practical to do so. He was accord¬ 
ed every assistance and courtesy last year by 
the men in the organization of clubs over the 
states. It is hoped in the next meetings to assist 
in promoting and strengthening the activities 
and purposes of the work. 
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Harry Allen Orr Dies Unexpectedly 
In Charlotte Hospital 


H arry ALLEN orr, ex’96, for 
the past two years or more man¬ 
ager of the Charlotte branch of the 
Southern Public Utilities Co., died 
suddenly at a Charlotte hospital Oc¬ 
tober 26. The body was buried at 
Silver Brook cemetery at Anderson, 
S. C. 

Mr. Orr was the son of the late 
Dr. S. M. Orr and Mrs. Orr, and he 
was born and reared in Anderson. 

After finishing high school in An¬ 
derson, Mr. Orr attended Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute of Auburn, Ala., 
where he studied electrical engineer¬ 
ing. He first took a position with 
the General Electric company in the 
year 1896 and was sent to Pittsfield, 
Mass. After some time in the employ 
of the General Electric company 
there he was transferred to Atlanta, 
Ga., where he was southern repres¬ 
entative for the concern. He remain¬ 
ed in this position for a number of 
years, returning to Anderson in 1906 
when he became president of the 
Savannah River Power company, 
builders of Gregg Shoal dam and 
power plant. 

Head of Light Company 

At the time of his connection with 
the Savannah Power Company he al¬ 
so served as vice-president of the An¬ 
derson Water, Light and Power Com¬ 
pany, which was headed by his father 
as president at that time. With the 
death of Dr. Orr his son became pres¬ 
ident and treasurer of the Anderson 
Water, Light & Power Company in 
the year 1909, and remained head of 
the company until he was absorbed 
by the Southern Public Utilities Com¬ 
pany in the year 1913. At that time 
he was made manager of the Ander¬ 
son branch of the Southern Public 
Utilities Company. He held that pos¬ 
ition until his promotion in May of 
1927 to manager of the Charlotte 
branch of the same corporation, a 
position he has held since that time. 

He was one of the most valued 
officials of the Southern Public Util¬ 
ities Company since he became con¬ 
nected with it on the occasion of the 
sale of the Anderson Water, Light 
and Power Company. 

Mr. Orr is survived by his widow, 
who was Miss Florence Chapin of 
Pittsfield, Mass., before her mar¬ 
riage. He also leaves one son and 
two daughters, Harry A. Orr, Jr., 
of Greenville, and Misses Charlotte 
and Julia Orr of Charlotte. His 


mother, Mrs. S. M. Orr, of Anderson, 
and one brother and two sisters also 
survive. They are Samuel M. Orr 
of Charlotte, Mrs. George C. Aid of 
Tyron, N. C., and Miss Lydia Orr of 
Anderson. 


AUBURN AND THE FUNDAMEN¬ 
TALS 

(Continued from page 8) 
Joseph A. Williams is an example 
of the Auburn-type inventor and 
manufacturer. Another example is 
H. A. Orr, an outstanding electrical 
executive, who died recently. Other 
men are following in their footsteps, 
although very few can expect to 
climb to the heights to which they 
have attained. 

“In agriculture Auburn is render¬ 
ing a service which stands out as a 
national example. In research, teach¬ 
ing, and extension the agricultural 
work of Auburn stands among the 
very best. As a result, fundamental 
agricultural improvements are in the 
making. Through the Extension Ser¬ 
vice the agricultural service of Au¬ 
burn goes direct to every county in 
the State. 

“Home economics work is combin¬ 
ed with that of agriculture, thereby 
serving the home as well as the 
farm. And this is a service which is 
immediately fruitful and of inesti¬ 
mable value. 

“In the professions. Auburn men 
are distinguishing themselves. Al¬ 
though Auburn does not offer courses 
for those specializing in all the pro¬ 
fessions, foundation work for pro¬ 
fessional courses is offered. 

“And in war—as well as in peace 
—Auburn men have distinguished 
themselves. General Robert Lee Bul¬ 
lard, who was second in command of 
the American Forces in Europe dur¬ 
ing the World War, had his first col¬ 
lege training at Auburn. And there 
he had his first military training. 
The record of when he was promoted 
from private to corporal is on file 
there. While General Bullard was 
second in command, there were hun¬ 
dreds of other Auburn men of low¬ 
er rank—down to private—each be¬ 
ing courageous and brave, and con¬ 
ducting himself honorably and up¬ 
right as a soldier. 

“These are fundamentals—^they 
are lasting. The public wil soon for¬ 
get the 1929 football record of Au¬ 
burn but we will continue to remem¬ 
ber and appreciate the training and 


the service which Auburn is render¬ 
ing to Alabama in industry, agricul¬ 
ture, and education of which Auburn 
proudly admits that she is the corner¬ 
stone. Under President Bradford 
Knapp the Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute is making rapid strides. Her 
future progress is assured for it is 
in service that Auburn is great.’^— 
Montgomery Advertiser. 


The following letter was received 
by the Advertiser after its printing of 
the above editorial: 

“Editor The Advertiser: 

“I have just finished reading your 
editorial appearing in today^s paper 
on ‘Auburn and the Fundamentals,’ 
and this note is by way of commenda¬ 
tion and applause for the note you 
have struck. I am not an alumnus 
of the institution; but am a lover of 
this great college just the same. I 
am near it, and like many other peo¬ 
ple I benefit by its infiuence. 

“A copy of your editorial should be 
sent to every alumnus of the institu¬ 
tion. Your second paragraph is a 
center shot: ‘But football does not 
determine the greatness or measure 
the usefulness of an educational in¬ 
stitution. It is secondary to every¬ 
thing except interest and entertain¬ 
ment. The various lines of funda¬ 
mental service are paramount; they 
are why educational institutions ex¬ 
ist.’ 

“Who originated the apparent at¬ 
titude that the reputation of an in¬ 
stitution stands or falls on its football 
record anyway? Hundreds of great 
institutions of America and Europe 
have no football at all, and they go 
on just the same without mishap. 
Great sport fads come and go; great 
educational institutions stay and 
render service to men for tens of cen¬ 
turies. The Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute will be a great and powerful 
educational agency when football is a 
thing only read about in books. 

“Strike this chord again, Mr. 
Editor. You probably said something 
a lot of people have thought but have 
not said. 

CHARLES B. SMITH.” 
Tallassee, Ala. 


WANTS J, SALES ENGINEERS 

Openings for four sales engineers 
desiring to operate upon a commis¬ 
sion basis in either South Carolina, 
Florida, or Georgia are reported by 
the F. C. Myers, factory agents for 
the Illinois Engineering Company, 
Chicago, and the Combination Boil¬ 
er Company, Benton Harbor, Michi¬ 
gan. Alumni interested may com¬ 
municate with the F. C. Myers, P, 
0, Box 2024, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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Old ^F^cord Qives bargain Qounter Trices 
for (^Auburn Tioneer Education 


M aximum necessary expenses 
per term, or half year, at Au¬ 
burn once amounted to only $79.50. 
The minimum was $61.50. That was 
in 1878; and these figures included 
board, lodging, washing, lights, sur¬ 
geon’s service, and contingent fee. 

Estimates of student expenses at 
Auburn today range from a low fig¬ 
ure of $417 for a full session to a 
liberal one of $512, according to the 
1929-30 catalogue. 

The old expense record is contain¬ 
ed in an advertisement of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College” 
for the session beginning September 
25, 1878. This advertisement, re¬ 
cently come to light at Auburn, is 
being framed by request of President 
Bradford Knapp and will become a 
part of the permanent records of the 
institution. 

Expenses per term, or half year, 
were listed as follows: 

Tuition free; board and lodging, 
$40.50 to $58.50; washing, $4.50; 
fuel, lights, and attendance, $9.00; 
surgeon’s fee, $2.50; contingent fee, 
$5.00. Total, $61.50 to $79.50. 

Concerning the prescribed uniform, 
the announcement said: “Frock of 
Cadet gray, three rows of College 
buttons; gray pants and black hat, 
trimmings black. A very neat and 
serviceable dress suit can be obtain¬ 
ed here, not to exceed $25.00, and a 
fatigue suit, not to exceed $18—suf¬ 
ficient, with proper care for one 
year’s service. This is less expensive 
than the usual clothing. All students 
are required to wear this uniform at 
all times during the term. In atten¬ 
dance upon drills and guard, students 
lose no time from academic studies.” 

The faculty of the 1878-79 session 
was listed as follows: 

Rev. I. T. Tichenor, D. D., presi¬ 
dent and professor of moral philoso¬ 
phy; Col. R. A. Hardaway, A. M., C. 
E., commandant and professor of 
engineering; J. T. Dunklin, A. M., 
professor of ancient languages, H. 
C. Stubbs, A. M., professor of general 
and agricultural chemistry and physi¬ 
cal science; Otis D- Smith, A. M., 
professor of mathematics; W. H. 
Chambers, A. M., professor of agri¬ 
culture; P. H. Mell, Jr., A. M., C. E., 
professor of natural history and mod¬ 
ern languages; Rev. G. W. Maxson, 
C. E., M. E., principal preparatory 
department; E. R. Rivers, C. E., in¬ 
structor; C. C. Thach, B. E., instruc¬ 
tor; and J. H. Drake, M. D., surgeon; 
E. T. Glenn, treasurer. 


The teaching of military science 
was required then as now. At the 
conclusion of a discussion of military 
duties, it was explained that “the 
College is provided by the State with 
breechloading cadet rifles, swords, 
accoutrements.” 

Concerning the location, it said: 
“The college is in a high and beau¬ 
tiful region, being eight hundred and 
twenty-one feet above tide-water.” 

During the 1877-78 session the at¬ 
tendance was listed as 238 cadets. It 
was explained that English, arithme¬ 
tic, book-keeping, Latin, and Greek 
were taught thoroughly, and that 
special attention was given to pen¬ 
manship and grammar. 

At the top of the advertisement 
appeared a pen sketch of the old main 
building with cadets lined up in front 
for military review. 


ATLANTA CLUB MEETS 
ON THANKSGIVING EVE 

On the eve of the Auburn-Georgia 
Tech game Thanksgiving, the Atlanta 
Alumni Club met at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club for a delightful dinner, 
D. W. Peabody, president of the club, 
presiding. 

Dr. Bradford Knapp, as special 
guest, delivered an inspiring address 
which appealed strongly to all the 
Auburn men. Following Dr. Knapp 
an opportunity was given to anyone 
present to speak and several re¬ 
sponded. 

Lee Ashcraft, former president of 
the club and one of the most promin¬ 
ent business men of the city, spoke 
impressively on the outstanding 
achievements of Auburn. Even 
though the institution had not dis¬ 
tinguished itself athletically in the 
last few years, the building of char¬ 
acter and the competent training of 
young men for notable success in life 
was still taking place at Auburn, he 
said. 

President Knapp was heartily re¬ 
ceived by those present who express¬ 
ed gratification at the progress of the 
institution under his capable leader¬ 
ship. 

The following officers of the club 
were elected for 1929-30: E. F. 
Pierce, president; Joe Burton, vice- 
president; H. H. Heinie, secretary- 
treasurer. 


BAPTIST CONVENTION 
HELD AT AUBURN 
HE Alabama Baptist Students 
met in their seventh annual 
convention at Auburn, November 1-3 


with the Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, the Baptist Student Union, 
and the Auburn Baptist church as 
joint hosts. The program was under 
the direction of Miss Lucille Loyd, 
student secretary for the Baptist con¬ 
vention of Alabama. The convention 
brought to Auburn large delegations 
from every college in the state. This 
was the first time the convention has 
ever been held here. 


AUBURN MAN TO BUILD 

$500,000 UNDERPASS 

W. C. Morris ’23, divisional sup¬ 
ervisor of the Southern Railway with 
headquarters at Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
has been placed in charge of construc¬ 
tion of the Third Street underpass at 
Louisville, Ky. This work will take 
six month or more and will cost more 
than a half million dollars. The L. 
and N. Railway system will also 
build an underpass a short distance 
below that of the Southern. Mr. 
Morris is to be in full charge of the 
work. 

Mr. Morris’ advancement is report¬ 
ed as following a meritorious four 
years of service at Lawrenceburg 
during which period he kept his di¬ 
vision to a high standard of effici¬ 
ency. His Louisville address is 21 
Walden Place. 

Morris graduated in Chemical en¬ 
gineering from Auburn in 1923. 


MOON DUCOTE GUEST 

OF HOMER WRIGHT 

Moon Ducote, former all-Southern 
football star at the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, and All-American 
the following season at the Cleve¬ 
land Naval Reserve, was a guest of 
Homer Wright, local druggist, on 
Nov. 27. 

Ducote officiated in the Howard- 
Birmingham-Southern game in Bir¬ 
mingham and in the Alabama-Geor- 
gia game in the Magic City, Thanks¬ 
giving. The former wearer of the 
Orange and Blue moleskins lives in 
New Orleans. He viewed Coach John 
Floyd’s charges in their workouts 
and expressed an opinion that they 
had improved during the past few 
weeks. 


SPINKS, ’25 

WILL COACH AT BATES 

L. (Buck) Spinks, Thomasville, 
Ala., Auburn graduate of the class 
of 1925, has signed a three-year con¬ 
tract to assist Dave Morey as coach 
of Bates College. 

After graduating from Auburn, 
Spinks coached for two years and 
then took up his practice of civil en¬ 
gineering. 
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With the Students on the Campus 



ENGINEERING FRAT ELECTS 

E ^TA kappa NU, national honor- 
j ary fraternity for electrical en¬ 
gineers, announced the selection of 
eight seniors in the annual fall elec¬ 
tion of the society. The pledges are: 
O. T. Allen, Sheffield, Ala.; C. F. 
Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.; J. H. 
Christensen, Athens, Ala.; E. E. 
Cobbs, Montgomery, Ala.; F. E. 
Copeland, Auburn, Ala.; C. H. Early, 
Birmingham, Ala.; G. W. Ellenburg, 
Birmingham, Ala.; 0. F. White, Ash¬ 
land, Ala. 

This national professional frater¬ 
nity of electrical engineers was 
founded at the University of Illi¬ 
nois in 1904, the purpose being to 
bring into union for mutual benefit 
those men in the profession of elec¬ 
trical engineering who, by their at¬ 
tainments in college or in practice, 
have manifested a deep interest and 
marked ability in their chosen work. 

BLUE KEY TO PRESENT 
SCHOOL WITH FLAG 
HE Blue Key Honor society has 
announced that it will present 
a large college flag to the institution 
in the near future. 

The banner will be made of wool 
bunting, carrying out the school 
colors in its blue field with the college 
seal of burnt orange in the middle. 
The flag will be five by nine and one- 
half feet, and will be flown on special 
occasions below the American flag. 

Blue Key is a national organiza¬ 
tion, with chapters in almost all of 
the larger colleges in the United 
States. The Auburn chapter was es¬ 
tablished in the early part of 1926. 

EDUCATION CLUB FORMED 
HE cornerstone of what promises 
to be one of Auburn^s most active 
student organizations was laid re¬ 
cently when a group of approxi¬ 
mately fifty students of Education 
met to form the A. P. I. Education 
Club. 

At this meeting, the election of of¬ 
ficers to serve for this semester con¬ 
sumed a greater portion of the hour. 
For president the club elected Victor 
Savage; vice-president, W. B. Story; 
secretary, Louise Rowe; treasurer 
Joe Henderson; Plainsman reporter, 
W. C. Kelly. By a unanimous vote 
the club elected C. A. Brogden Ser- 
gent-at-arms. 



C. E. TEAGUE, '30 

A senior in the course of Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation, and a popular student in other fields, 
Teague has gained an expression of confi¬ 
dence of his fellows by his election to Presi¬ 
dency of the leading student organization. 

^ IS SENIORS ELECTED 

TO PHI KAPPA PHI 

Election of 18 seniors to the 
Phi Kappa Phi Honor Society 
has been announced by Prof. C. 

A. Baughman, head professor 
of highway engineering and sec¬ 
retary of the society. 

The following is a list of the 
students chosen for member¬ 
ship: James David Atkins, Ch. 

E., Mobile; Fair Jones Bryant, 

C. E., Gadsden; Harris James 
Christensen, E. E., Athens; 
Charles Francis Davis, architec¬ 
ture, Hartford; James Marion 
Henderson, Ag Ed., Camp Hill; 
Jesse Devon Jackson, Ed., 
Grady; William Keister, E. E., 
Montgomery; William Claude 
Kelly, Ed., Abbeville; John 
Floyd Mitchell, Ch. E., Jackson¬ 
ville; John Joseph O’Rourke, E. 

E., Selma; Lucien Elmore Ow¬ 
en, E. E., Florence; Alice Whit- 
cher Sandlin, H. Ec., Bridge¬ 
port; Levin Lee Sledge, M. E., 
Greensboro; William Brooks 
Story, Ag Ed., Opelika, DeAlva 
Clinton Summerford, E. E., 
Hamilton; Blanche Tancredi, 
Ed., Birmingham; Dewey Mason 
Turney, Ag Ed., Hartselle; and 
Thorne Sherwood Winter, E. E., 
Mobile. 


TAU BETA PI PLEDGES 

IFTEEN seniors in the School of 
Engineering have been elected 
to Tau Beta Pi, national engineering 
fraternity. The pledges, their 
courses, and home towns are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Malcolm Franklin, mechanical en¬ 
gineering, Birmingham; J. F. Mitch¬ 
ell, chemical engineering, Jackson¬ 
ville; D. O. Baird, electrical engineer¬ 
ing Phoenix; M. H. Glover, architec¬ 
tural engineering, Dothan; William 
Keister, electrical engineering, Mont¬ 
gomery; O. F. White, electrical engi¬ 
neering, Ashland; A. V. Blankenship, 
civil engineering, Charlotte, N. C.; V. 
L. Taylor, civil engineering. Mobile; 
Haskins Williams, mechanical engi¬ 
neering, Birmingham; Ed Palm, Ar¬ 
turo Nieto, electrical engineering, 
Calayo, Mexico; F. E. Copeland, Elec¬ 
trical engineering. Auburn; A. V. 
Smith, civil engineering, Birming¬ 
ham; J. D. Atkins, chemical engi¬ 
neering, Mobile; Sam Robinson, 
chemical engineering, Birmingham. 
Robinson was elected last spring, but 
'was unable to be initiated to the 
society on account of suckness. 

The purpose of the association is 
“to mark in a fitting manner those 
who have conferred honor upon their 
Alma Mater by a high grade of 
scholarship as undergraduates, or by 
their attainment as alumni; and to 
foster a spirit of liberal culture in 
the Engineering schools of America.” 

COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 

FROM STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

N organization of the Associated 
College Publications of Alabama 
was effected November 3 at a meet¬ 
ing of the officers of students publi¬ 
cations from Auburn, Howard Col¬ 
lege, University of Alabama, Ala¬ 
bama College, and Birmingham- 
Southern College. Official endorse¬ 
ment of this association was given 
on November 7 by the presidents of 
the institutions represented. 

Only members of the Associated 
College Publications of Alabama are 
authorized to solicit advertisements 
in the name of the college represent¬ 
ed. Journals represented in this or¬ 
ganization are: Howard College— 
The Entre Nous, The Howard Crim- 
san and The Rat Bible; University of 
Alabama—The Corolla, The Crimson- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Recent Books You Might Enjoy 

- =^y 7- ’oo, ^^ead Professor of English — = 


^wo Qreat Novels of War and Victorian Willage” 


By PAUL BONEAU COLE 
Instructor in English 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” by Erich 
Maria Remarque. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. 

A t some table a document is 
signed by some person whom 
none of us knows, and then 
for years together that very crime on 
which formerly the world’s condem¬ 
nation and severest penalty fell, be¬ 
comes our highest aim. 

“I am frightened: I dare think this 
way no more. This way lies the 
abyss. It is not now the time; but I 
will not lose these thoughts, I will 
keep them, shut them away until the 
war is ended. My heart beats fast; 
this is the aim, the great, the sole 
aim, that I have thought of in the 
trenches; that I have looked for as 
the only possibility of existence after 
this annihilation of all human feel¬ 
ing; this is a task that will make life 
afterward worthy of these hideous 
years.” 

Thus thought, lived, and wrote 
Erich Maria Remarque, author of 
“All Quiet on the Western Front”, 
the greatest record of war that has 
yet been written. It is a masterpiece 
of style, thought, and expression in 
its blasting personal and universal 
sincerity; it is the story “of a genera¬ 
tion of men who, even though they 
may have escaped its shells, were de¬ 
stroyed by the war.” 

Bright Button Heavier than 
Schopenhauer 

They entered the war on the thres¬ 
hold of life. They were still crammed 
full of vague ideas which gave to life, 
and to the war, an ideal and almost 
romantic character. The war swept 
them away. They learned that a 
bright button was weightier than 
four volumes of Schopenhauer. They 
found that what mattered was not 
the mind but the boot brush, not in¬ 
telligence but the system, not free¬ 
dom but drill. They became hard, 
suspicious, pitiless, vicious, tough— 
and that was good; for these attri¬ 
butes had been entirely lacking in 
them. Had they gone into the trench¬ 
es without this period of training 
most of them would certainly have 
gone mad. 

They marched, moody or good-tem¬ 
pered soldiers until they reached the 
zone where the front began; then on 


f - 

THE FALL BOOKSHELF 

THE WAY OF ECBEN, by James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). A great 
artist’s credo. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAL¬ 
VIN COOLIDGE (Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation). The reticent ex-presi¬ 
dent succeeds in writing an interest¬ 
ing story of his life without telling us 
a great deal about himself. 

KEPT WOMAN, by Vina Delmar 
(Harcourt, Brace). Starvation wages 
for dull, mediocre sin in the Bronx. 

THE SOUND AND THE FURY, by 
William Faulkner (Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith). A Dostoevsk- 
. ian treatment of the breakup of a run¬ 
down Southern Family. 

BORGIA, by Zona Gale (Knopf). A 
beautiful woman thinks she carries a 
curse for all who meet her. 

SCHLUMP, the Story of a German 
Soldier (Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany). An unsentimentalized war 
story which leaves war in background. 

THE EMBEZZLERS, by Valentine 
Kataev (The Dial Press). In the 
Gogol tradition. An office messenger’s 
cynicism turns a chief accountant 
and his cashier into embezzlers and 
sends them on one of the longest 
sprees in literature. 

THE CRADLE OF GOD, by Llew- 
lyn Powys (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company). Mr. Powys recreates bib¬ 
lical material in the poetic fire of his 
own imagination. 

LAUGHING BOY, by Oliver La- 
Farge (Houghton Mifflin Company).. 

A vital, beautiful story built about 
the love triangle of a Navajo Indian. 

THE HAWBUCKS, by John Mase¬ 
field (Macmillan). A second-rate 
novel written by a first-rate poet 
about hard-riding, rough-and-ready 
provincials. 

THE METHODIST FAUN, by An¬ 
ne Parrish (Harper and Brothers). 
Miss Parrish airs the bromides of 
small-town social and church life. 

MARRIAGE AND MORALS, by 
Bertrand Russell. A gentle, persua¬ 
sive English philosopher offers fire¬ 
brands of thought. 

THE MAURIZIUS CASE, by Jacob 
Wasserman (Liveright). In which 
the law machine grinds out injustice. 


the instant they became human ani¬ 
mals drawn slowly, irresistibly, in¬ 
escapably into a smoke-grimed filth of 
destruction. They were youths no 
longer. The first bomb, the first ex¬ 
plosion burst in their hearts. They 
were cut off from civilization activity, 
from striving, from progress. They 
believed in the war. They did not 


know what the end might be. They 
knew only that in some strange and 
melancholy way they had become a 
waste land. They were forlorn like 
children and experienced like old 
men-crude, sorrowful, superficial-lost. 


By GENE SHUFORD 
Instructor in Journalism 
“A Farewell to Arms,” by Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

T here have been many novels 
of the Great War. There have 
been many novels of a great 
love. But there have been few truly 
great novels about either. Certainly 
those which combine the two themes^ 
may be ticked off the fingers of the 
hand. 

At the head of the list I place Ern¬ 
est Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. 

Out of this book rises like some 
cloud of poison gas the same sense of 
war futility which prevades Erich 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front. 

No Special Hurry 

“If people bring so much courage 
to this world,” says Frederic Henry, 
the American lieutenant in an Italian 
ambulance unit who is Hemingway’s 
hero, “the world has to kill them to 
break them, so of course it kills them. 
The world breaks everyone and after¬ 
ward many are strong at the broken 
places. But those that will not break 
it kills. It kills the very good and 
the very gentle and the very brave 
impartially. If you are none of these 
you can be sure it will kill you too 
but there will be no special hurry.” 

But the futility which overtakes 
Hemingway’s protagonists is differ¬ 
ent from that found in All Quiet. 
Remarque has written of an imma¬ 
ture youth forced into an abnormal 
maturity by the terible physical pres¬ 
ence of war, of a youth which came 
to regard war as the normal exist¬ 
ence of man, of a youth cut off from 
all other life by a world of “despair, 
death, fear, and fatuous superficial¬ 
ity cast over an abyss of sorrow.” 

But in A Farewell to Arms there is 
something else. There is a great 
courage and there is a ‘ great love. 
Laughter there is, and honesty. At 
the end when all these mean nothing 
in the face of the final tragedy, the 
hurt is so much the keener. The 
(Continued on page 14) 
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ATHLETIC 



Basket Ball Team Loses Stars of Last Year 



CAPTAIN JAMES 

Louie is a brother of the famous James 
twins, Ebb and Fob, and plays their peerless 
brand of basket ball. 


By ELMER G. SALTER 
Sports Editor, A. P. I. 

W ITH only one letter man 
returning, chances for pro¬ 
ducing a winning basket 
ball team at Auburn this season are 
very dim. Captain Louie James, 
guard, is the only wearer back 

for the 1929-30 team. 

Several players who saw much ser¬ 
vice last season are back and will 
be hard to deprive of regular places. 
Fulton, Chamblee, Chappelle, Ander¬ 
son, Yarbrough, and Harmon are six 
candidates who played in several 
games last season. With this experi¬ 
ence they will be strong contenders 
for regular berths. 

The season’s first workout was held 
Tuesday night, Dec. 3, with almost 
thirty candidates reporting. Initial 
practice sessions are being devoted 
to limbering-up exercises, mostly 
calisthenics. 

Coach Floyd or Lee 

The Plainsmen athletic authorities 
are still undecided on the coach for 
the cagesters. The basket ball men¬ 
tor probably will be Coach John Floyd 
or Coach Burnham Lee. 

Coach Floyd coached the Vandy 
loop artists before coming to the 
Plains as assistant football and head 
baseball mentor. He was highly suc¬ 
cessful in this capacity with the Com¬ 
modore five. 


Coach Lee assisted Coach Bohler 
with the Orange and Blue basketeers 
last season. He was selected on the 
All-S. I. A. A. mythical five in his 
final year at Mississippi College, 
where he starred in football, basket 
ball, and baseball. He came to Au¬ 
burn with Coach Bohler, receiving 
his diploma fromm Mississippi Col¬ 
lege in 1928. 

Stars Lost 

F rank DuBOSE, All-Southem 
center; Howard Mullin, forward, 
and Aubrey Vines, guard, are the 
three letter men from last year’s 
team that are not back this season. 
All received their sheepskins last 
May. 

To take DuBose’s place. Jack Stew¬ 
art, Joe Anderson, and Harold Har¬ 
mon probably will be the leading 
contenders. Stewart is a promising 
sophomore, while the other two are 
juniors. 

Ralph Jordan, Lawrence Chamblee, 
Roy Pate, Odis Aldridge, Fluitt Ful¬ 
ton and Louie Lumpkin will be the 
leading candidates for the forward 
posts. Chamblee and Fulton are sen¬ 
iors and started several games last 
season. Pate is a sophomore, while 
the others are from Coach Bohler’s 
championship frosh team. 


Jordan Promising 

If Jordan can continue the pace 
he set last season in freshmen circles, 
he will be located at one forward. 
He averaged nearly 20 points per 
game and was one of the most fin¬ 
ished hardwood prospects ever to en¬ 
roll at the cornerstone of learning 
in the State of Alabama. The other 
forward will be a tossup. 

Capt. Louie James heads the can¬ 
didates for guard. He will be sta¬ 
tioned at one guard, with Howard 
Chappelle, Lindley Hatfield, How¬ 
ard Lawson, and Forney Yarbrough 
waging a merry fight for the position 
opposite the last of the famous James 
to make athletic history at Auburn. 
Capt. James and Yarbrough are sen- 
ionrs; Chappelle, a junior, and Hat¬ 
field and Lawson, sophomores. 

Schedule Not Released 

The schedule has not been releas¬ 
ed but probably it will include games 
with Tulane, South Carolina, Geor¬ 
gia, Georgia Tech, Florida, L. S. U., 
Clemson and Vanderbilt. Several 
games may be played during the holi¬ 
days, perhaps against some Athletic 
Club or Y. M. C. A. team. One or 
two practice contests before the holi¬ 
days are being arranged. 



SECOND BATTALION FIELD ARTILLERY 
INTRA MURAL CHAMPIONS, 1929 

Standing: Coach Luke Ward; Back Row: Left to right, J. D. Wall, W. Richardson, W. H. 
Cumbee, H. Caldwewll, H. R. Culver, M. L. Curvin, R. A. Thornton, C. S. Ellison; Front 
Row: L^ft to right, S Wade, W. A. Waugh, G. R. Holstun, Capt. C. L. Gholston, A. B. 
Kirkby, O. Pate, R Howard, H. C. Fuqua. 
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REGISTRAR ANNOUNCES 

HIGH SCHOLARSHIP ROLL 

Following is a scholarship report 
listing the names of those senior stu¬ 
dents who have averaged 85 or above 
for the past three years. The honor 
roll attainments of those students are 
shown. is for distinction and 

“HD’’ for highest distinction. The 
years in which the students made 
the honor roll are listed following: 

Agricultural Education: Joseph 
Marion Henderson, 85.79, D-27, 28; 
William Brooks Story, 85.15; Dewey 
Mason Turney, 85.84. 

Civil Engineering: Fair Jones 
Bryant, 90.21, HD-27; DeAlva Clin¬ 
ton Summerford, 86.30, D-29; John 
Eugene Walsh, 85.49. 

Electrical Engineering: George 
Bascomb Ashcraft, 90.54, HD-26, 

D-27, 28, 29; Douglas Otis Baird, 
88.24, HD-29, D-28; Courtland F. 
Brittain, 85.10, D-27; Harris James 
Christensen, 93.15, HD-27, 28, 29; 
Fred Euell Copeland, 89.24, D-27, 

28; Marvin Brock Dinsmore, 86.82, 
HD-28, D-27; William Keister, 90.00; 
D-27, 29; William Jackson Marsh, 
88.10, D-28, 29; Arturo P. Nieto, 
87.02, D-29; John Joseph O’Rourke, 
95.45, HD- 27, 28, 29; Lucien El¬ 
more Owen, 90.63, D-27, 28, 29; 
James Kimbrough Smith, 88.65, D-27, 
28, 29; Thornton Sherwood Winter, 
Jr., 90.52, D-27, 28, 29; Oliver Flem¬ 
ing White, 89.07, D-27, 28. 

Mechanical Engineering: Malcolm 
Argyle Franklin, 86.37, D-27, 29; Le¬ 
vin Lee Sledge, 88.60, D-27, 29; Has¬ 
kins Williams, 85.61. 

Architecture: Charles Francis Da¬ 
vis, 92.05, HD-27, 28, D-29; Earl 
Crawford Smith, 85.15, D-27. 

Architectural Engineering: Martin 
Horatio Glover, 86.96, D-29. 

Chemistry: James David Atkins, 
88.21, D-27, 29; Otis Washington Al¬ 
len, 86.32; D-27, 28; Harold Larion 
Hubbard, 85.79, D-27; John Floyd 
Mitchell, 90.00, HD-27, 28, D-29. 

Education: Lottie Lane Graves, 
89.83; Jesse Devon Jackson, 85.50; 
Naomi Ruth Jackson, 86.76; William 
Claude Kelley, 88.46, D-28; George 
A. Mathison, 90.44; Blanche Tancre- 
di, 87.75, HD-28, D-29. 

Home Economics: Alice Whitcher 
Sandlin, 88.72, D.27, 28, 29. 


BIRTHS 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Phillip 
Hardie on November 16, a girl, Susan 
Mizell. Mr. Hardie ’21 and Mrs. 
Hardie (Emily Hare ’26) are living 
at 961 Washington Avenue, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. :- 

A son, Bruce Jay, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. I. Greenhill, 2333 18th 
Street, Ensley, Ala., October 18th. 

(Continued on page 15) 


“A FAREWELL TO ARMS^^ 

(Continued from page 12) 
courage of which I speak has nothing 
to do with patriotism. “I was always 
embarrassed,”’ says Henry, “by the 
words sacred, glorious, and in vain. 
We heard them sometimes in the rain 
almost out of earshot so that only the 
shouted words came through, and 
read them on proclamations that were 
slapped up by the bill posters over 
proclamations. . . . And I had seen 
nothing sacred and the things that 
were glorious had no glory and the 
sacrifices were like the stockyards at 
Chicago if nothing was done with the 
meat except to bury it.” 

Mythical, But Real Heroine 
The courage and honesty of which 
Hemingway writes are those of the 
individual, those which stood up 
straight and fine when all the world 
of honor and empty words had crum¬ 
bled under the hard brutality of the 
Carporetto retreat. It is the honesty 
of one man with one woman, an hon¬ 
esty and simplicity which make the 
love story of Frederic Henry for 
Catherine Barkley one of the most 
beautiful in all literature. No woman 
ever will be as beautiful or as honest 
or as true as this simple volunteer 
nurse on the Italian front. She is one 
of those romantic, mythical heroines 
like Elaine of old, and yet she is so 
very real that one associates her im¬ 
mediately with hospital smells and 
with dirty bandages which must be 
removed. 


By HENRY W. ADAMS 
Associate Professor of English 
“A Victorian Village” Reminiscences of 
Other Days, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 

T he tastefully decorated^ wood- 
cuts I find quite as interesting as 
the autobiographical element in “A 
Victorian Village.” And it is appro¬ 
priate that it should be so, for the 
achievement of delicate pictorial ef¬ 
fects is the besetting passion of the 
poet in selecting for his or her book 
cherished moments from the past. 
“Have you ever gone down a white 
birch road at twilight? and seen be¬ 
yond the birches a sky that was like 
the gold in the cup or a crocus?” This 
is the kind of strange beauty that 
Miss Reese loves to recall. It means 
more to her than the romantic figures 
who trip across the stage of her con¬ 
sciousness. “ ‘Cousins, and doctors, 
and gypsy folk go,’ said the old or¬ 
chard to me, but the pattern of them, 
the thing which means loveliness, or 
loyalty, or romance, forever en¬ 
dures’.” 

This is the roseate style appro¬ 
priate to a Victorian village—to the 
memory of the “good old days.” 
After such books as Evelyn Scott’s 


unsentimentalized sketches of the 
Civil War that cut deep into the psy¬ 
chological processes of hundreds of 
characters, after Claude G. Bowers’ 
philosophically illuminating study of 
the reconstruction era which he calls 
“The Tragic Era,” this slender 
volume of reminiscences impinges 
upon the consciousness as an idyl of 
long-remembered childhood. And 
how different from these others; it 
seems, when placed by the side of 
these sharply realized studies, like 
an echo and a re-echo of a bygone 
age rather than a flesh-and-blood nar¬ 
rative. 


AUBURN REPRESENTED 

AT NATIONAL MEETINGS 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
was represented at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, November 
12 to 14, the American Society of 
Agronory, November 14 and 15, and 
the American Soils Survey Associa¬ 
tion, November 12 and 13. 

At the Land-Grant meeting. Dr. 
Knapp, Dean Wilmore, of the engi¬ 
neering school. Dean Funchess, of the 
school of agriculture. Director Dun¬ 
can, of the extension department, and 
Miss Louise P. Glanton, head of the 
home economics school represented 
Auburn. 

Dean Funchess, as president, pre¬ 
sided over the meeting of the Agron¬ 
omy Society. He made the president¬ 
ial address at the business meeting. 
Dr. J. W. Tidmore and professor 
Sturkie also attended the gathering; 
both presented talks. 

G. D. Scarseth, research professor 
of agronomy here, and J. F. Stroud, 
state soil survey work, of Montgom¬ 
ery, presented a paper on “The Black 
Belt Soils of Alabama” at the meet¬ 
ing of the Soils Survey Association. 


AUBURN MAN SUPERINTENDS 
WORLD’S LARGEST POWER 
PLANT 

Harry Y. Hall ’00, is superintend¬ 
ent of the United Electric Light and 
Power Company’s Hell Gate Station, 
the largest power plant in the world. 
He is in charge of maintenance, op¬ 
eration, and construction, and directs 
tying in with the design. 

The recent addition of two 160,- 
000 kw. units brings the generating 
capacity up to a total of 605,000 kw. 
To increase the steam capacity of the 
plant to a sufficient size to operate 
these units, the company is rebuild¬ 
ing the old boilers and erecting an ex¬ 
tension to the boiler room to house 
two 800,000 pound capacity powdered 
fuel boilers. Tho two boilers will 
furnish sufficient steam to operate 
one 165,000 kw. turbo-generator. 
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Outstanding Service in Agriculture Wins 
Prof. L. N. Duncan ’00 Bureau Medal 


P ROF. L. N. DUNCAN, ’00 director 
of Extension service, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, was formally 
honored Dec. 10 for his outstanding 
work for farm people in Alabama and 
the United States. The American 
Farm Bureau’s medal for distinguish¬ 
ed service to agriculture was present¬ 
ed to him at the eleventh annual 
meeting of that body in Chicago. 

Only one other man in the country 
was awarded the distinction this year. 
He is George L. Cooley, Ohio farmer 
and farm bureau leader. George M. 
Putman, president of the New Hamp¬ 
shire bureau, was the first to receive 
the distinguished service award. He 
was honored at the 1928 meeting. 

Prof. Duncan and Mr. Cooley were 
nominated by the “home folks” in 
their home state and were elected as 
worthy of organized agriculture’s 
highest honor by a committee consist¬ 
ing of Clifton Gregory, editor Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago; Estes P. Taylor, 
editor of American Farm'ing; and J. 
D. Harper, director of information 
for the National Livestock Producers 
Association. 

“Farmers of America believe this 
award to be of just as great signifi¬ 
cance as various military crosses 
awarded to soldiers and sailors,” de¬ 
clared Sam H. Thompson, President 
of the American farm bureau, when 
presenting the medal. 

Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the Alabama and vice-president of 
the American Farm Bureau, nomi¬ 
nated Professor Duncan for the 
honor, and said that he believes no 
person has been more active in assist¬ 
ing organized agriculture than the 
Auburn director. 

“If we had such men in each state 
American agriculture would be or¬ 
ganized. Not only has Professor 
Duncan fought for us in Alabama, 
but as a member of the executive 
committee of the extension leaders of 
the United States, he carried on the 
same fight nationally,” Mr. O’Neal de¬ 
clared. 

The Auburn leader called and pre¬ 
sided over the first farm bureau 
meeting in Alabama at Auburn in 
January, 1921. Since then he has 
continuously assisted the farm bureau 
in carrying out its program, though 
he has never been an officer of the 
organization. 

Professor Duncan was born and 
raised on his father’s farm near 
Russellville, Ala., and graduated from 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 


1900. He was made director of ex¬ 
tension July 1, ^920. 


CHORUS OF 120 VOICES RING 
OUT IN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

A chorus of 120 voices entertain¬ 
ed the faculty, townspeople, and 
students of Auburn and nearby towns 
with a concert of secular choruses 
and Christmas carols in Langdon Hall 
Tuesday, December 17, at 8:30 p. m. 
The musical presentation was giv¬ 
en by the Auburn Choral Society, 
the Women’s Glee Club, and the 
Men’s Glee Club. 

Prof. J. W. Brigham was di¬ 
rector, Prof. Earl C. Hazel, pianist 
and accompanist. Prof. D. C. Harkin, 
violinist, and Walker Kinkaid, ac¬ 
companist. 


DR. L. L. ENGLISH CONFERS 

WITH COLLEGE OFFICIALS 

Dr. L. L. English of Spring Hill, 
Alabama, research associate ento¬ 
mologist for the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, is at Auburn conferring 
with officials of the college of agri¬ 
culture regarding research work he 
has conducted on citrus insects. 

Dr. English is also doing some spe¬ 
cial work in the laboratory here and 
studying in the library. It is expect¬ 
ed that a summary of his work to be 
published soon will contain valuable 
information on control measures 
against citrus insects. 


PRESIDENT KNAPP APPROVES 
SENIOR HOLIDAY EXTENSION 

President Bradford Knapp has au¬ 
thorized the announcement that the 
request of the senior class be ex¬ 
cused for the Christmas holidays at 
4 p. m. on Tuesday, December 17, 
has been approved after conference 
with the deans and heads of schools. 

“It is expected,” Dr. Knapp said 
“that all seniors will loyally cooper¬ 
ate in carrying forward without in¬ 
terruption the work of the senior 
class to the hour approved for leav¬ 
ing. It is important that all seniors 
attend the Honors’ Convocation call¬ 
ed for 11-12 a. m. Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 17.” 

The committee representing the 
senior class in presenting the peti¬ 
tion for early dismissal to Dr. Knapp 
was comprised of the following stu¬ 
dents: H. H. Milligan, president; J. 
S. Wiatt; H. G. Long; A. V. Blanken¬ 
ship; L. W. James. 


SARDINIAN CARVING HONORS 
FORMER AUBURN PROFESSOR 

As a gift from Dr. M. D. Thomas 
of Opelika and in memory of Robert 
J. Trammel, former professor at Au¬ 
burn, the engineering school has re¬ 
ceived a picture of an island home 
and church scene carved in wood. It 
came from Sardinia. 

The artist is unknown. The carving 
is old. It came to Opelika from Flor¬ 
ida where it went through a Florida 
hurricane in which a small part of it 
was destroyed. It was presented to 
the college through Prof. C. R. Hixon. 


COACH FLOYD ANNOUNCES 

AWARD 20 GRID LETTERS 

Coach John Floyd has announced 
the award of football letters to the 
following: Captain H. G. Long; G. 
J. Long; Dunham Harkins; J. D. 
Bush;_ George- Holdcroft;-__ Carl 
Schlich; Ben Newton; Erquiet Tay¬ 
lor; Joe Andrews; John Willson; 
George Egge; Herman Jones; Ed Mc- 
Cree; Chattie Davidson; Jim Craw¬ 
ford; Leo Young; Lindley Hatfield; 
Howard Chappelle; Joe Burt; Earl 
Smith, manager. 

In his official statement Coach 
Floyd said: “In deciding upon the 
football men to be awarded letters, 
not only the amount of time which 
they played in games, but also the 
quality of football they displayed in 
action, were taken into consideration. 
There is a probability that several 
more men will be given letters, after 
a more thorough consideration of 
their cases, either as regular letters 
or letters of recognition of four- 
years’ service on the scrub team.” 

The football “A’s” will be award¬ 
ed at the special Honors’ Convoca¬ 
tion to be held on Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 17. 

Coach Floyd also announced that 
there will be a meeting of the letter- 
men in the “A” Club Room at the 
gymnasium on Monday afternoon, 
December 16, at 4 o’clock, at which 
time will be held the election of the 
captain of the football eleven for 
next year. 


BIRTHS 

(Continued from page 14) 

Mr. Greenhill is a graduate of 1926 
and is now in the engineering depart¬ 
ment of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


CAKE RACE—DECEMBER 13 

Marshall Caley, the diminutive Pi 
Kappa Phi distance runner, came in 
seventy yards ahead of a field of four 
hundred freshmen in the Cake Race, 
making the 2.7 miles in 15 minutes, 
38.9 seconds. 
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First Step Taken by Directors for 
'Greater WAPI ” 

50,ooo^att Tolver for Birmingham Station "Will Be cSAsked of B^adio 

Commission 


T he first step toward making 
Radio Station WAPI in Birming¬ 
ham a 50,000-watt station was taken 
by the board of directors at a meet¬ 
ing Saturday, Dec. 7, when applica¬ 
tion to the Federal Radio Commission 
asking for construction permit for 
station of this power was signed. The 
station now operates on a power of 
5,000 watts. 

The application will request imme¬ 
diate action. At present no station in 
the South has as much power as 
WAPI is requesting, but more than a 
dozen in other sections are either op¬ 
erating on this power or have permit 
to do so. One or two other Southern 
stations are contemplating an in¬ 
crease to this power which is the 
maximum of equipment being manu¬ 
factured. 

Station WAPI is owned by the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama, and Alabama 
College at Montevallo. It is operat¬ 
ed by the owners in cooperation with 
the city of Birmingham. The board 
is composed of Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
A. P. I., president; Dr. George H. 
Denny, University of Alabama, presi¬ 
dent, and Dr. 0. C. Carmichael, Ala¬ 
bama College, president. Each sign¬ 
ed the application. 

This increase is in line with aims 
of the board to make WAPI the out¬ 
standing radio broadcasting station 
in the South. With power of 50,000 
watts WAPI will have adequate 
strength to cover all of Alabama and 
most of the adjoining states during 
the day. 

More Power Needed 

In recommending to the board the 
increase in power, P. O. Davis, gen¬ 
eral manager, and Walter N. Camp¬ 
bell, manager, explained that ade¬ 
quate power is absolutely necessary 
for satisfactory reception. The top¬ 
ography of Alabama is such, it was 
explained, that more power is needed 
for state coverage than other states 
having natural conditions more favor¬ 
able to radio broadcasting. 

Station WAPI is now nearing the 
end of its first year as a Birmingham 
institution. The initial program was 
broadcast the last night of 1928. 

The original WAPI was installed 
at Auburn in 1922. It was a small 
station which was presented to the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute by 


Victor H. Hanson during the ‘‘Great¬ 
er Auburn’’ drive. Later Station 
WSY in Birmingham was presented 
to Auburn by the Alabama Power 
Company. 

Old Station Dismantled 

This station was dismantled and 
moved to Auburn, where it was used 
until replaced by the new 1,000-watt 
station which was operated at Au¬ 
burn until it was decided to move 
WAPI to Birmingham and make it 
a superpower station, in cooperation 
with the city of Birmingham. 

Later the University of Alabama 
and Alabama College came into own¬ 
ership and operation of the station, 
main studios of which are in the Pro¬ 
tective Life Building. 

The Alabama plan of owning and 
operating a superpower radio station 
is said by experts to be ideal. It has 
attracted national attention and fa¬ 
vorable comment. The plan of co¬ 
operation makes it feasible to in¬ 
crease the power to 50,000 watts 
when permit is granted by the Fed¬ 
eral Radio Commission. Several 
months will be required to install 
equipment. Little change in studios 
now in use will be necessary, it was 
explained. * 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH 

(Continued from page 6) 
Coleman of the department of high¬ 
way engineering are studying high¬ 
way traffic by making traffic counts, 
timing speeds, measuring distance be¬ 
tween cars, and making special pre¬ 
arranged tests with automobiles to 
determine if possible the most effi¬ 
cient speed under average conditions. 

As soon as the new Ross Chemical 
Laboratory and the Textile Engineer¬ 
ing buildings are finished the re¬ 
search work in textile chemistry will 
be started. 

I YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS I 

I The alumni office wants the | 
j correct address of every Au- | 

i hurn man. When your address { 
is changed, kindly drop us a ! 
card. Otherwise, we can only j 
i continue sending mail from the ( 
! college to your old location. Be- ! 
j sides, your classmates have an | 
I interest in knowing your where- ) 
^ abouts. ! 


TALKIES EVEN HAVE JOB 
FOR ELECTRICAL STUDENTS 

Positions in the installation depart¬ 
ment of the Electrical Research Pro¬ 
ducts, Inc., are open to Auburn alum¬ 
ni between the ages of 25 and 35 
whose technical training fits them 
for the installation of talking movie 
equipment in theatres. Men inter¬ 
ested may communicate with D. C. 
McGalliard, director of instruction, 
acoustic department, 250 West 57th 
street. New York City, according to 
a letter from Mr. McGalliard. 

Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
is a subsidiary of Western Electric. 
Technical requirements for the posi¬ 
tions now open are the elements of 
A. C. and D. C. theory and funda¬ 
mental theory of vacuum tubes as 
applied to rectifiers and audiofre¬ 
quency amplifiers and the equivalent 
of at least two or three years of col¬ 
lege work. Some practical experience 
in communication work or radio work 
is essential. 


L. L. WILLIAMS APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT ENTOMOLOGIST 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
L. L. Williams, Auburn graduate, 
has recently been appointed Assist¬ 
ant Entomologist at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of 
Delaware. Mr. Williams received the 
degree of bachelor of science in ag¬ 
ricultural education from Auburn in 
1923 and his master’s degree from 
Cornell University in 1928. He taught 
vocational agriculture in this state 
for three years and is now located 
at his new post in Newark, Del. 

COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from page 11) ^ 

White and The Rammer Jammer; 
Alabama College—The Alabamian 
and The Technala; Auburn—The 
Plainsman, The Glomerata and the 
Cajoler; Birmingham-Southern Col¬ 
lege—The Gold and Black LaRevue, 
and the Student’s Hand book. 

The organization of this associa¬ 
tion is a concerted cooperative move 
on the part of publications of the 
University and leading colleges of 
Alabama to protect advertisers from 
the innumerable solicitations of ad¬ 
vertisements by the more or less pri¬ 
vate enterprises. 

Truman McGonigal, business man¬ 
ager of The Howard Crimson, was 
elected chairman of the Associated 
College Publications of Alabama. A 
committee composed of David Hall, 
of Birmingham-Southern, Mary Hay- 
ley, of Alabama College and Walter 
Jones, of Auburn, were elected to 
work out in detail the constitution 
of the association, only the outline of 
which is now in effect. 
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1900 

Charles Louis Harold, 380 Pear St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is sales manager for 
the Brooklyn Edison Co. 

1901 

David J. Castleman, 85-18 Kent 
Road, Jamaica, N. Y., is a real estate 
broker. 

Emmet Stephen Killebrew, Cor- 
dele, Ga., is a hydro-electric engineer. 

1902 

D. W. Peabody, district manager 
of the industrial department of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co., recently visited Au¬ 
burn to attend the exercises honor¬ 
ing Matthew Scott Sloan ’01, who on 
Nov. 23 was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of engineering. 

1903 

B. P. Cooper, 1401 Eperson Build¬ 
ing, Houston, Texas, is president of 
the Cooper Petroleum Co. 

Percy MacLean Marshall, c/o Wes¬ 
tern Electric Company, 195 Broad¬ 
way, New York, City, is purchasing 
agent for the Western Electric Co. 

1904 

Dr. Isham Kimbell is a neuro-psy¬ 
chiatry specialist for the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital, Northport, 
N. Y. After December 1, 1929, he 
will be connected with the United 
States Veteran’s Hospital, Alexan¬ 
dria, La., and may be addressed there. 

1905 

W. Pitt Moon, Selma, Ala., is now 
in the engineering Highway Depart¬ 
ment. 

1911 

H. S. Dumas has recently been ap¬ 
pointed general traffic manager for 
the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Co. Below is a paragraph 
taken from a magazine article writ¬ 
ten about Mr. Dumas. 

“Although one of the younger men 
in the traffic organization, Mr. Dumas 
has served with distinction, having 
measured up fully to the new re¬ 
sponsibilities which have come to him 
in rapid succession. Personally popu¬ 
lar with his associates, he made a 
wide circle of friends in Alabama and 
throughout the southern territory.” 

1913 

H. M. Brittain is practicing law in 
Heflin, Ala. 

S. E. Stein, 1221 Hollingsworth 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., passed 
through Auburn recently on his way 
home from New York. 

1914 

Henry William Robinson, 977 Blue 


Ridge Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., a 
captain in the U. S. Army is now on 
duty at the Georgia School of Tech¬ 
nology as adjutant of the R. O. T. C. 
unit. He has been end coach of the 
football team at that school for the 
past three years. Captain Robinson 
was captain of the ’14 grid squad at 
Auburn. 

Charles S. Noble, 674 Mosly St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is vice-presi¬ 
dent and secretary of The Pilot Co. 

1920 

A. V. Meigs, formerly with the 
Louisiana State University, is in 
Ecuador fulfilling a contract to in¬ 
stall machinery. 

/--s 

1929 TIGER FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 

Sept. 27—(Night) B’ham.-Southern 
0; Auburn 7; Montgomery. 

Oct. 5.—Clemson College 26; Au¬ 
burn 7; Clemson, S. C. 

Oct. 11.— (Night) University of 
Florida 19; Auburn 0; Montgomery. 

Oct. 19.—Vanderbilt University 41; 
Auburn 2; Birmingham. 

Oct. 26.—Howard College 0; Au¬ 
burn 6; Auburn. 

Nov. 2.—University of Tennessee 
27; Auburn 0; Knoxville. 

Nov. 9.—Tulane University 57; Au¬ 
burn 0; New Orleans. 

Nov. 16.—University of Georgia 
24; Auburn 0; Athens, Ga. 

Nov. 28.—Georgia Tech 19; Au¬ 
burn 6; Atlanta, Ga. 

V_> 

1921 

Jacob Gottlieb, 306 West 107th 
St. New York, N. Y., is industrial 
power plant engineer for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

1922 

Ray T. Porter, c/o Georgia Power 
Co., Macon, Ga., is assistant division 
manager of the Georgia Power Co. at 
Macon. 

Hugh Griffith Spurlock, 1405 Madi¬ 
son Ave., Montgomery, Ala., is dis¬ 
trict engineer for the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Crawford Allen Rose, 112 Acad¬ 
emy Ave., Ahoskie, N. C., is a county 
agent. Mr. Rose made a letter three 
years in track while at Auburn. 

John G. Harlan, Silver City, New 
Mexico, is head of the biology de¬ 
partment of the New Mexico State 
Teachers College. 

Lester R. Judy gives his address as 
7228 Division Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

1923 

L. L. Williams, Box 75, Dover, 
Delaware, after graduating in agri¬ 
cultural education, taught vocational 
agriculture in Alabama for four 
years. He went to Cornell Univer¬ 
sity in 1927 for graduate work in 
entomology, and received a masters 


degree in 1928. He is at present as¬ 
sistant entomologist for the Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware and has charge of 
the Entomological Experiment Sta¬ 
tion at Dover, Del. 

R. F. Brackin gives his address as 
Troy, N. C. He taught one year at 
Slocomb, Ala., after graduating in 
agricultural science in ’23. 

1924 

W. K. Mosley, Knoxville, Tenn., is 
district traffic manager for the South¬ 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Julian C. Bailey, 3084 Celeron 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, is holding an 
important position with the Columbia 
Engineer and Management Company. 
Mr. Bailey first went with Westing- 
house at Pittsburg after receiving his 
degree at Auburn. 

1925 

Herman Frederick Schwekendiek, 
c/o Southern Bell Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph Co., Mobile, Ala., is district 
engineer of the Southern Bell Tele¬ 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Mobile. 

David Snodgrass Latimore, 609 
Douglas St., Chattanooga, Tenn., is a 
partner in the Spears & Latimore Co. 
at Chattanooga. 

Marian Bunyan Murphy, Sarepta, 
La., is assistant principal in the 
Sarepta High School. 

Albert L. Scott, Longview, Ala., is 
resident engineer for the Alabama 
State Bridge Corp. 

J. A. Beaty, Cullman, Ala., with 
the State Department of Agriculture 
since graduation, is now county agent 
of Cullman County. He has been re¬ 
cently appointed director of field ser¬ 
vice for the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Miss Ruth Kernodle, B. S., ’25 and 
M. S. ’29 in home economics, has 
been put in charge of the nutrition 
work in Cleveland County, Tenn. 

J. F. Jordan, 205 Washington 
Court, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a 
sales engineer with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company there. During a re¬ 
cent visit to Alabama Mr. Jordan 
came by the Alumni office to report 
the whereabouts of several other Au¬ 
burn men who are holding important 
positions with electric companies in 
the North and East. 

1926 

J. E. Moody, 205 Washington 
Court, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a sales 
engineer for the General Electric 
Company. Mr. Moody and J. F. Jor¬ 
dan, ’25, are living in the same place 
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in Indianapolis and hold similar posi¬ 
tions with the Company. After grad¬ 
uation from Auburn Mr. Moody at¬ 
tended the student training school of 
the General Electric Company at 
Lynn, Mass. His first position was 
with the industrial department of the 
Company at Schenectady. On Sep¬ 
tember 15 he was transferred to the 
Indianapolis offices as sales engineer. 

T. R. Bankson, 2053 E. 82nd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, holds the position 
of new business man with the Ohio 
Power Company, Canton. After leav¬ 
ing Auburn Mr. Bankson took the 
student course at Lynn, Mass., of the 
General Electric Company and was 
later transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he was engaged in sales work 
for the company. 

1928 

William P. Molette, Jr., 9 North 
Church St., Schnectady, N. Y., holds 
a position with the General Electric 
Co. 

R. D. Webb, B. S. ^28, M. S. ’29 
gives his address as 977 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Webb 
is in the life insurance business. 

1929 

James B. McMillan, box 223, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., is in the Graduate 
School of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Miss Earline Hutchinson, since 
June 1, has been demonstrating elec¬ 
trical appliances for the Birmingham 
Electric Co. 

Miss Evelyn Henry, of Florence, 
has been appointed the private secre¬ 
tary to the superintendent of educa¬ 
tion, Dr. A. F. Harman. Miss Henry 
has already assumed her new duties. 
She may be addressed c/o State Dept, 
of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Harry A. Wise, York, Ala., an¬ 
nounces the birth of a son, Harry 
Wise, Jr. Mr. Wise was the editor 
of the Alabama Farmer while in 
school at Auburn. 


WEDDINGS 

REID-MARSHALL 
Cyrus Eugene Reid ’21, was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Mary Marshall Nov. 5 
at St. Mary’s Chapel in Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Reid graduated with honors 
from Auburn in 1921. He was a 
member of the Sigma Nu fraternity. 

SAMFORD-COTNEY 
Miss Faye Cotney, Lineville, was 
married to James D. Samford, Green¬ 
ville, at 4 o’clock, Nov. 8, in Green¬ 
ville, Ala. 

The bride, who is the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. 0. L. Cotney, of 
Lineville, is a graduate of Montevallo. 

Mr. Samford is the son of Judge 
and Mrs. William H. Samford of 
Montgomery. He was a graduate 
with the class of ’20. At present he is 


connected with the Extension Ser¬ 
vice of Alabama with headquarters 
at Greenville. 

LANE-DAVIDSON 

Jay Alexander Lane, ex. ’24, was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Neville 
Davidson, October, 26. Miss David¬ 
son is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Davidson, 329 Temple St., 
West Newton, Mass. Mr. Lane is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Lane of 
Dadeville, Ala. Mr. Lane went to 
Auburn, Annapolis, University of 
Alabama, and the Harvard Law 
School. Mr. Lane’s father is also an 
alumnus of Auburn, being a graduate 
of the class of ’94. 

MOTLEY-SANKEY 

Of interest to their wide circle of 
friends throughout the State was the 
marriage of Miss Minnie Tippins Mot¬ 
ley, of Brewton, to Benjamin Turner 
Sankey of Nauvoo, Ala., which was 
solemized at the bride’s home in 
Brewton, Nov. 30, the Rev. W. F. 
Calhoun pronouncing the ceremony. 

The bride is the daughter of the 
late Rev. Charles Hearn Motley and 
Mrs. Motley. She received her high 
school education at the Preparatory 
Department of Woman’s College in 
Montgomery and later attended col¬ 
lege at Auburn, where she resided 
with her mother. She was a member 
of the Sigma Lambda Chapter of the 
Kappa Delta Sorority. 

Mr. Sankey is a graduate of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au¬ 
burn where he was a member of the 
Upsilon Chapter of the Pi K. A. Fra¬ 
ternity. He was prominent in all col¬ 
lege activities. 


PROCTOR-CARTER 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Proctor, Scotts- 
boro, Ala., announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Alberta ’27, to 
John Buford Carter, Athens, Ala. 
The wedding will be held Dec. 28 in 
Scottsboro. 


IN MEMORIAM 

J. S. N. Davis, Jr., B. S. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., died from an acute 
heart attack Friday, Aug. 2, on board 
a train enroute to Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Davis was the only son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. N. Davis of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

He was a lieutenant during the 
World War and a nephew of Gen. 
Robert Lee Bullard. 


CHARLES LINN GAY 

Charles Linn Gay, ’83, 26 Noble 
Ave., Montgomery, Ala., passed away 
July 4, 1928. Mr. Gay was devoted 


to his Alma Mater and manifested 
a deep interest in the progress and 
success of the college. 


LETTER TELLS OF CHAPTER 
FORMED IN HONOLULUy T. H. 

From C. E. Thomas '12 

As secretary of the ‘^AUBURN 
CLUB” of Honolulu, I wish to report 
that on the evening of May 25, 
through the courtesy of Judge Banks, 
we held our first meeting and get- 
together dinner at the Pacific Club. 

Judge Banks was elected president 
and he gave us an interesting talk on 
his school days at Auburn. He was 
a classmate of General Bullard. 

In order to include as members, 
officers and their wives who were 
stationed at Auburn with the R. 0. 
T. C. but are not graduates of the 
college, we decided upon the name 
of “AUBURN CLUB”, rather than 
Auburn Alumni Club. Situated as 
we are 2200 miles from the Pacific 
Coast in the furthermost outpost of 
the United States, I presume we have 
the distinction of having an Auburn 
Club furthest removed from its par¬ 
ent institution, and if there is truth 
in the old sayings—that distance 
lends enchantment, and absence 
makes the heart grow fonder—then 
we should be classified as Auburn’s 
greatest boosters. 

The members of the Club who were 
present at the dinner were: Hon. 
James J. Banks, associate justice 
Supreme Court, Territory of Ha¬ 
waii; Dr. and Mrs. Rufus Hagood, 
Colonel and Mrs. Allie W. Williams, 
M. C. (U. S. A.); Major and Mrs. 
John E. Hatch, Major and Mrs. Ed¬ 
ward A. Allen, Captain and Mrs. Jas¬ 
per M. Groves, (Mrs. Groves is a 
daughter of Prof. Biggin of Auburn); 
Captain and Mrs. George H. Cush¬ 
man, Lt. and Mrs. James H. Drake, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pete Doster, Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence Chipier, and Mr. E. C. Thomas. 

Judge Banks graduated about 
1882; Dr. Hagood, about 1890; Col¬ 
onel Williams, about 1887; Major 
Hatch was in command of Auburn 
R. 0. T. C., 1922-26; Major Allen 
graduated about 1915. Captain 
Groves was instructor in R. O. T. C., 
1921-25, Captain Cushman, 1923-27. 
Others are Lieut Drake ’19, Mr. Dos¬ 
ter ’15, E. C. Thomas ’12. 

Major Thomas G. Hearn, who grad¬ 
uated about 1912, was unable to at¬ 
tend the dinner. 

Enclosed please find check for ten 
dollars ($10) in payment of sustain¬ 
ing dues. 

Yours very truly. 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Sept. 11, 1929. 
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MATT SLOAN 

(Continued from page 5) 
successes in local fields or the tran¬ 
sient victories or defeats of an 
athletic team. The glory of Auburn 
is in the type of men it sends into 
the world, men of courage, men with 
training, but, above all, men who have 
not feared to put forth their effort 
abundantly. These are our products 
and by them we are perfectly willing 
to be judged. It is of infinitely great 
importance to this institution that 
there be Matthew Scott Sloans in the 
class of 1930 or ^32 who will come 
into their own in 1950 or 1960 and 
reflect ideals and spirit which they 
have acquired under the oaks of this 
old campus, qualities which will stand 
them in good stead when they preside 
over large enterprises for the service 
of the people of a great nation. 

‘Tt is, therefore, my high privilege 
on behalf of the Board of Trustees 
and the faculty of this institution to 
confer this degree at this time. 

Degree is Conferred 

‘‘Matthew Scott Sloan, Alabamian, 
student of this institution, honor 
graduate in electrical and mechanical 
engineering, master of science, assis¬ 
tant upon the Faculty, professional 
electrical engineer, administrator of 
great electrical enterprises, exemplar 
of Auburn spirit, by authority of the 
unanimous vote of the Board of 
Trustees of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, your Alma Mater, and by 
authority of the unanimous vote of 
the faculty of this institution, it is my 
high privilege to confer upon you the 
honorary degree of doctor of engi¬ 
neering and to admit you into all the 
rights and privileges thereunto per¬ 
taining.” 

MR, SLOAN RESPONDS 
ACCEPT this degree with a deep 
sense of gratitude at the high 
honor conferred on me by my Alma 
Mater. President Knapp has not 
spared my blushes in recounting why 
I have been thus honored. I cannot 
help feeling that a great deal of 
credit assigned to me belongs not to 
me, the individual, but to the occu¬ 
pation to which I have devoted my 
life since leaving this college. There 
are circumstances, there are occu¬ 
pations, which bring out of a man 
more than he ever realized he had in 
him. It has been so with the one I 
have followed. If I deserve in any 
measure this award you are bestow¬ 
ing on me, it is because I have re¬ 
sponded as best I know how to the 
ideals and demands for public service 
which are an integral part of my oc¬ 
cupation of public utility operator. 

“For that reason I am going to 
try to tell you tonight not what I 


have done but what public utilities 
do, what they are, and what, by and 
large, the men and women are who 
engage in this form of public service. 
I^d like to leave with you, if I can 
make it clear, a picture which is the 
one I have had impressed on me by 
reason of my lifers work—a picture 
of a business seeking to grow and 
profit as business must and should, 
but growing and profiting only as it 
contributes to the development and 
prosperity of the communities it 
serves and the well-being of the pub¬ 
lic, its customers. 

Utilities Public Servants 

“A public utility is a business or¬ 
ganization, subject to the laws of 
economics as are other businesses, 
but differing from most others in 
this, that it is impressed with a pub¬ 
lic interest. It is an agency licensed 
by the public to supply a service es¬ 
sential to modern living, held by the 
public in a special relationship, gov¬ 
erned in its operation by special con¬ 
ditions and laws. Utilities have been 
termed quasi-public organizations. 
They are that at the very least. You 
will find many leading executives in 
the public utility industry who be¬ 
lieve they are exactly as much pub¬ 
lic servants as any public official, 
and who endeavor to conduct the af¬ 
fairs of their companies on that basis. 

“A public utility sells not a com¬ 
modity but a service. A power and 
light company, for example, manu¬ 
factures that mysterious force elec¬ 
tricity in hydro-electric plants or 
steam plants. But what it sells is 
electricity delivered at the point of 
use at any time, in any quantity, in 
condition suitable for use, whether 
at low voltage for lights and house¬ 
hold equipment or higher voltage for 
factory machinery. When the power 
company sells electric service, what 
it really supplies is ability to get cer¬ 
tain necessary work done, whether a 
given number of lamps lighted or the 
production machinery of a great fac¬ 
tory set in motion. It is able to sell 
its service because the work can be 
done better by this means than by 
any other which might be employed, 
either cheaper or more convenient¬ 
ly, or both. Electric service in op¬ 
eration represents convenience, labor 
saving, economy, time saving, health 
preservation, safety, beauty. 

Scrap Oil Lamp and Broom 

“Is this too much to claim? Con¬ 
trast the electrically lighted home 
with one lighted by oil lamps in the 
matter of time and labor saving, safe¬ 
ty, and beauty. Contrast the vacuum 
cleaner with the broom and the elec¬ 
tric sewing machine with the old 
fashioned one your mother used to 


work by foot power. Contrast the 
modern electrified factory, its ma¬ 
chinery almost automatic, with the 
old factory full of belts and pulleys, 
its machinery replacing certain hand¬ 
work to be sure, but only in a few 
processes. Contrast the modern 
electric elevator in our tall buildings 
with the old creaky affair it displac¬ 
ed. Contrast modern electrically 
lighted streets with the street light¬ 
ing of past generations. Imagine 
what trafic conditions in our streets 
would be today without the electric 
traffic control systems. 

“Directly or indirectly, electric 
service enters intimately into the 
lives of all of us today. It is literal¬ 
ly true that we live by and through 
electricity, so completely has the use 
of this energy become a part of our 
scheme of things, social and indus¬ 
trial. All of this has taken place in 
the half century since Edison pro¬ 
duced his incandescent lamp, in fact, 
since 1882 when the first Edison 
central station and distribution sys¬ 
tem was put to work in New York 
City. 

Electricity Factor in Industrial 
Revolution 

“We are living today in conditions 
constituting what economists have 
come to term “the new industrial 
revolution.” In this, electricity has 
been a basic element. It has ob¬ 
viously not been the only element 
because important developments in 
chemistry, banking, transportation, 
merchandising and distribution have 
contributed largely to the new con¬ 
ditions. Nevertheless, electric pow¬ 
er, low priced, flexible, widely avail¬ 
able, making possible new types of 
machinery and machine processes im¬ 
possible with any other form of pow¬ 
er, has been basically responsible for 
the mass production of goods and on 
mass production our existing indus¬ 
trial structure has been reared. The 
electric power house has become the 
heart of our economic body. 

“Mass production has meant vast¬ 
ly increased production at lower unit 
costs. It has meant scientifically bet¬ 
ter goods, produced at these lowered 
costs. It has meant lower or lower¬ 
ing prices. The workers in command 
of electrically powered machines who 
have participated in this increased 
production have been paid bigger 
wages in proportion to their output. 
Their purchasing power has thus 
been increased, and in addition, their 
dollars have gone further because of 
the lower prices for goods. Hence 
the mass production has been ab¬ 
sorbed. The Ford motor car is an 
outstanding example of how this 
cycle works. Out of it all, our coun¬ 
try has gained widespread and sound 
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business growth, reflected in pros¬ 
perous developing communities all 
over the land, filled with comfort¬ 
able homes, occupied by families, 
well clothed, well fed, possessing all 
the necessities and many of the lux¬ 
uries of life. The benefits of our 
recent years of prosperity have not 
been confined to business. They have 
been shared in by the individual. 

Soul Is Not Gone 

have heard it said that all this is 
material and that in the material 
wealth of America the individual has 
lost his soul or is losing it. Person¬ 
ally, I think that is plain nonsense. 
Spiritual advancement does not nec¬ 
essarily come out of poverty. In¬ 
creased income and increased leisure, 
offering opportunity for better edu¬ 
cation, participation in social and 
civic activities, recreation, travel, are 
at least as likely to promote it. What 
America has got out of the new in¬ 
dustrial revolution, it seems to me, 
is a development of business and 
development of communities, better 
working and living conditions, and 
men, women and children with larger 
and fuller lives. 

‘The electric industry, which 
claims at least some credit for help¬ 
ing bring about these conditions, 
seeks growth and profits from its 
service. It knows it can get them 
only as it earns them. It can earn 
them only by contributing its share 
to the general economic advance¬ 
ment. 

“This power industry—what is it? 
It could be described as a collection 
of companies, big and little, all over 
the land, with properties represent¬ 
ing an investment of some ten billion 
dollars, supplying nearly 24 million 
customers, homes, farms and work 
places of every description. It could 
be described as a great aggregation 
of capital put to a certain work— 
capital collected from individuals, 
estates, banks, savings banks, in¬ 
surance companies. It might also 
be described, and this is the way I 
like to think of it, as an army of 
men and women enlisted in useful 
and beneficial employment. Techni¬ 
cians planning and building more ef¬ 
ficient generating machinery and 
equipment. Engineers harnessing 
water courses and turning factory 
wheels with tamed floods. Linemen 
working in midnight storms so lights 
in homes won^t go out. Women 
teaching housewives how to use elec¬ 
tric equipment so as to save time and 
toil. Administrators devising better 
processes, planning expenditures so 
costs may be lower and prices lower¬ 
ed. This industry, created within the 
half century, has achieved a remark¬ 
able record of technical progress and 


increasing sales. There is not a year 
in its history when its sales of ener¬ 
gy did not increase. There has been 
a steady decrease in prices charged 
for service from the very beginning. 
The two developments have gone to¬ 
gether. Increased sales have made 
possible lower prices, and lower prices 
in turn have produced further in¬ 
crease in salf^*^. The industry is still 
working along those lines, striving 
to reduce costs so that prices may be 
lowered in order that further use of 
energy may be encouraged, leading to 
further possible lowering of prices. 

Era of Merger 

“The effect at present is beset 
with difficulties and gives rise to 
much confusion in the public mind. 
The power industry, like others, has 
passed into an era of mergers and 
groupings of companies. The job has 
become so big that big organizations 
have become necessary to handle it. 
These, despite the recognized advan¬ 
tages of economy of operation, of 
purchasing, of financing, have arous¬ 
ed apprehension. Some of our legis¬ 
lators and officials talk of a power 
trust. They fear, or say they fear, 
a monopoly of power supply in the 
hands of a small group, with a 
strangle hold on the country. Hence 
they oppose greater power systems 
and grouping of power companies, 
one of the chief ways in which the 
power industry is working for better 
service and reduction of expenses. 

“It is natural there should be a 
division of opinion on a subject of 
such great importance. What too 
frequently is not recognized, how¬ 
ever, is that the utilities and the pub¬ 
lic are not antagonistic in their in¬ 
terests. Assume, if you will, one 
small group in control of the power 
supply of the entire country. What 
would it do, or what could it do, ini¬ 
mical to the public interest? It would 
be responsible for billions of dollars 
invested in great plants and trans¬ 
mission and distribution systems. It 
would have to sell the energy pro¬ 
duced from these plants—the equip¬ 
ment could not be allowed to remain 
idle, eating its head off. To sell 
the energy it would have to offer 
prices deemed advantageous by pros¬ 
pective customers. Nobody can com¬ 
pel you to buy one unit of electricity. 
You won’t buy it unless you realize 
you are getting value for your money. 

Interests the Same 

“The public and the utilities have 
common interests, not conflicting in¬ 
terests. No business more needs the 
support, the cooperation, the good 
will of the public for its successful 
development than does the power 
and light industry. No business can 


less afford to antagonize the public 
or run counter to public opinion. On 
the other hand, no business is more 
essential to a continuation of the 
country’s prosperity and its hope of 
future growth, therefore more de¬ 
serving of fair treatment and under¬ 
standing by the public. A recogni¬ 
tion of this state of affairs is highly 
desirable by the public and the 
utilities. A continuance of Ameri¬ 
ca’s development is dependent on 
logical and proper utility develop- 
development. Such sound develop¬ 
ment can come only as the utilities 
serve their own interests by serving 
the public’s interests. 

“Several years ago, I tried to form¬ 
ulate such thoughts into what might 
be termed a code of principles for 
the company of which I was chief ex¬ 
ecutive. It was as follows: 

“ ‘Our ideal is to furnish as good, 
as modern, as progressive electric 
service as knowledge, skill, hard 
work, and the present state of scien¬ 
tific attainments will yield. Our 
ideal is to manage the affairs of our 
company as efficiently and economi¬ 
cally as the best business judgment 
and knowledge we can command will 
enable us to. Our ideal is to sell our 
service at as low rates as we can and 
still remain sound and prosperous 
business, which is necessary if we are 
to furnish the highest possible grade 
of service. Our ideal is to operate 
so efficiently and economically and 
to sell our service as extensively that 
we can, from time to time, lower our 
rates, sharing with the public the ad¬ 
vantages which our handling of the 
business brings to the company. Our 
ideal is to make electric service just 
as widely useful to every person and 
every business as we can. This is not 
only intelligent seeking of new busi¬ 
ness but is also an endeavor to ful¬ 
fill our function as an agency of pub¬ 
lic service. Our ideal is to plan, ad¬ 
minister and develop our company so 
that it shall be a sure and vital fac¬ 
tor in helping our community to grow 
and prosper. Our ideal is to have cus¬ 
tomers who are friends, and to serve 
a community which knows about us, 
believes in us and respects us for our 
policies and what we accomplish in 
living up to them.’ 

“Such ideals, I think, are in the 
minds of most utility executives of 
major position. They may never have 
been formulated as I set them down, 
but, consciously or unconsciously, 
the men who spend their lives in pub¬ 
lic utility service shape their poli¬ 
cies and operations along these lines. 
And along these lines must utilities 
develop for success in the job now 
confronting them and the bigger 
work the future will present to 
them.” 
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PROF. E. W. CAMP 
Head School of Textile Engineering 


T he school of textile engineering has been established 

to meet the demand for men with a thorough technical training 
in the arts and sciences directly applicable to the textile industry. The 
School offers excellent opportunities to the students who plan to enter 
the textile field. 

Sroad Sducation Qiven 

In addition to purely textile subjects, as a foundation for the work 
in textile engineering a broad education including courses in the fol¬ 
lowing is given: mathematics, physics, engineering drawing, English, 
history, education, surveying, mechanical engineering, electrical en¬ 
gineering, public speaking, business law, economics, industrial manage¬ 
ment, and agronomy. 


9^elL’ building ‘T/anned 

The building to be occupied by the School of Textile Engineering 
will be a splendid example of architectural skill and will have ad¬ 
mirably arranged classrooms, laboratories, machine halls, reading and 
exhibition rooms. The equipment will be the most modern of any tex¬ 
tile school in the United States, and is being planned by some of the 
foremost textile engineers in the country. 

Owing to the demand for men highly specialized in the various di¬ 
visions of the industry, a range of broad courses is offered. Four- 
year courses leading to the degree of bachelor of science in Textile 
Engineering are: manufacturing option, fabric design option, chemis¬ 
try and dyeing option, business administration option. 


Special ^wo'year (bourse Offered 

D ue to the fact that some students may not have the time for the four-year course, a two-year 
course is being offered, leading to a certificate in textile engineering. This couise is similar to the fresh¬ 
man and sophomore year of the four-year degree course with the manufacturing option, and is so arrang¬ 
ed that in the event a stud¬ 
ent on completing this course 
finds he can return to col¬ 
lege for two additional years, 

I everything covered in the 
above course will enable him 
! to complete the work for his 
degree in two additional 
I years. 

This year 47 students are 
pursuing the textile course: 

29 freshmen, 12 sophomores, 

5 juniors, and one special 
student. 

Proposed Textile Engineering Building 










